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The Observer 


FTER much toing and froing upon the electric 

cars in the city of New York and elsewhere, 1 

am inclined to say a good word for that much- 
abused individual the motorman. He has been held 
up to public reprobation for a number of years, and 
there are not wanting persons who consider him to be 
a positive menace to the public safety. It is unques- 
tionably true that there are many accidents upon the 
lines of our surface railroads, but when it comes to 
fixing the blame for these I am not so sure that we 
have the right to lay the burden upon the shoulders of 
the man behind the brake. I have taken some pains 
to watch several of these fellows at their work, and 
I must confess that I did not envy them the nervous 
strain of the job. It appeared to me more than once 
as if the public took particular pains to get in the 
way of the swiftly running cars. Horses, wagons, 
trucks, automobiles, messenger-boys, and shoppers 
swarm from one end of the Broadway route to the 
other. Curves and crossings have to be passed, and 
through a maze of traffic that would bewilder the 
ordinary wayfarer of phlegmatic temperament the 
motorman must conduct his car with regard to the 
safety of those within and without. For the one ac- 
cident that occurs, and that brings down upon his head 
the wrath of the public and the retribution of the law, 
there are doubtless a hundred escapes which are due to 
nothing but his vigilance, for which he receives not 
only no praise from the people, but a very consider- 
able amount of abuse from the man on the street, who 
considers his escape to be due to his own cleverness. 
It is only right and proper, therefore, that when we 
read of this person or that being run over, or of Mr. 
So-and-So’s carriage having been upset by one of the 
electric cars, in our inclination to blurt out our pe- 
riods of condemnation we should bear in mind the 
tremendous responsibilities resting upon the shoulders 
of the motorman, the iron nerve required to meet the 
exacting and emergent duties of his office, and the 
high standard of excellence with which in general he 
performs his required functions. 

1 propose his health. He needs it. He has a harder 
task than any member of Congress that ever lived, 
and he carries his constituents through with a higher 
average of satisfaction to all concerned than these 
latter worthies dream of or even seem to wish for. 


AM sorry for Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston. 
He is showing a certain petulance of spirit which 
seems as little compatible with the accepted idea 

of a sportsman as with adult years. The fiat has 
gone forth that if no big races are secured for the 
Independence before September 8, that interesting and 
costly yacht will be consigned to the junk-heap. This 
is all wrong, and looks very much as if Mr. Lawson 
were governed—if governed at all—by a school-boy 
code. “If I cannot play ball in my own way,” says 
he, “I'll smash my bat, and throw my nice new 
catcher’s-glove into the river.” Well, perhaps it isn’t 
important what Mr. Lawson does or does not do. One 
thing is certain, and that is that he never would have 
sufficed as a representative American sportsman to be 
pitted against so graceful a loser as Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton. If Lipton were another Dunraven we could afford 
Lawson. As it is, we are well out of what might have 
been a bad fix, 

But what a pity to destroy an unoffending boat! 

It wasn’t the Independence that made a fool of itself, 
She was apparently willing and able to seek her own 
level. Her owner had no business to force her into 
a company where she did not belong. On him rests 
the odium of the whole unhappy episode. 


N interesting item of news comes to me from 
Paris. There are to be bull-fights in Paris, but 

i with certain obnoxious features omitted. The 
picadores are not to be mounted on horses, but upon 
automobiles. This pleases everybody. The great pub- 
lic, because it is novel, and the great public is inter- 
ested in novelties, The humanitarians, because it 
Saves many a horse from a horrid and painful death. 
The motor-car manufacturers, because it is good for 
their business if the active Taurus rips up the back of 
the automobile, and strews the arena with cog-wheels 
and cranks and pieces of gasolene-tank. It is all very 
French, and when the plan has been tried and found 
perfect, I trust it will be adopted in this country, where 
we may all hope to go and see it. 





Meanwhile it behooves our best literary minds to get 
to work on a new word to fit the enterprise. Picadores 
have been associated with horses from time imme- 
morial, and a horseless picador is an unimaginable 
thing. How shall we designate the new? 

My candidate for the honor is “ motordor.” This 
is perhaps too like matador to be acceptable, because 
possibly confusing; but who will suggest a better? 


PASSED through Boston on my way North the 
other day, and having a few hours at my disposal, 
I resolved to call upon a friend at his office. I 
discovered a few things during those few hours which 
convince me that. New York is not the only city that 
needs a Committee of Fifteen. Did Judge Jerome, I 
wonder, ever hear of Electric Roulette? I faney not, 
else we too should have heard of it, for whatever Judge 
Jerome hears of manages in some mysterious fashion 
to come to the public ear. But this is apart. What 1 
wished to speak of is the extraordinary game of chance 
with which some Bostonians while away a leisure 
hour. Electric Roulette is the latest ingenious scheme 
of the man at the Hub—and such an innocent-looking 
contrivance is it that even a Unitarian clergyman 
would be deceived by it. Briefly, it is nothing more 
than an electric fan with a two-cent postage-stamp 
pasted upon one of the flanges of the wheel. The brass 
wire protector that is placed over the wheel to keep the 
unwary from losing his fingers is divided into twelve 
sections, and each of these is numbered. The current 
is turned on, numbers are chosen, and wagers are made. 
The current is then turned off, the wheel stops, and the 
section behind which the postage-stamp rests is de- 
clared the winner. Ordinarily I do not gamble, but 
so diverting did I find this particular game that I 
overstayed my time and lost my train. Incidentally 
I also lost fifteen cents in three hours—a significant 
fact, since it showed how very fair an Electric Roulette 
wheel is. It is impossible, apparently, to play foul 
with it, and for as long a time as roulette is played 
I sincerely hope other wheels will emulate the integrity 
of their newly discovered electrical brother. 

I must say that I envy the Boston man his ability 
to make so diverting a use of a mere utility. Such 
a man can never be without resources, whatever his en- 
vironment. Robinson Crusoe himself was not more 
resourceful, and if the business men of the Hub can 
make a roulette-wheel of an electric fan, I see no rea- 
son why they cannot devise a game of poker to be 
played with postal cards, or have a bout at chess with 
messenger-boys for pawns. 


say that, having condemned the New York Cen- 

tral Railway for the conditions existing in its 
tunnel, it is only fair that I should not permit a 
concern like the Boston and Maine Railway to go un- 
scathed for its sleeping-car service. Entirely apart 
from the incivility of the gentleman who condescends 
to exchange berth tickets for the coin of the realm at 
the railway station, the traveller who is fortunate 
enough to be able to travel is really unfortunate if he 
has to travel on the Boston and Maine sleeper. I have 
my doubts if a brood of self-respecting hens would con- 
sent to use one of these cars for a coop, and even 
though the tunnel of the New York Central is worse 
for its short length than the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
the Boston and Maine sleepers must none the less be 
awarded the palm in this respect, since they are more 
continuously suffocating than the tunnel. It was no 
fault of the Boston and Maine road that I reached 
my destination alive. I attribute that to my own 
vitality. A compartment car, such as we find on the 
Lake Shore Limited to Chicago, is a boon to the trav- 
eller, because it is never permitted to be overcrowded ; 
but the compartment cars of the Boston and Maine 
road, with their miniature rooms, each with “ accom- 
modations for three,” are an unmitigated evil, and 
should be abolished by law, if the greedy stockholder 
does not himself perceive his obligation not to main- 
tain a nuisance. I recommend to the managers of 
that system the elimination of the. sleeping-car ser- 
vice altogether and the substitution therefor of a 
clean line of cattle-cars. These would be far more airy 
and quite as comfortable. 


Bins oe of Boston and going North, I wish to 


T this writing the indications are that Andrew 
Carnegie is to be elected Lord Rector of Aber- 
deen University. This is a greatly coveted 
honor, and one which Thomas Carlyle himself deigned 
to accept. I do not say that Mr. Carnegie is not 
worthy of it, and I am quite sure that he will be equal 





to its duties, since these consist only in the delivery 
of an inaugural address at the beginning of each 
academie year. Mr. Carnegie is not at all a bad 
speaker, and What he says is worth pondering over, 
particularly if you wait to see his remarks in print 
before beginning to ponder. I am glad he is to be 
thus honored. His success has been marvellous, of 
course, but, what’is most interesting to us, if has been 
truly American, and in conferring this distinction upon 
the great iron-master the Scotch university is at the 
same time placing a bit of laurel upon the brow of 
American Opportunity. 

Some day perhaps we shall honor Mr. Carnegie in 
some adequate fashion in this country. When to the 
cabinet offices at the President’s disposal is added 
a Portfolio of Literature, for instance, Mr. Carnegie’s 
services as a distributing agent should entitle him to 
the distinction of being the first Secretary. 


HAVE just read a most interesting item of news 
in a Boston newspaper. It is as follows: “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Robinson and their married 

daughter, Sir Morrell Mackenzie, the famous Eng- 
lish surgeon who operated on Emperor Frederick’s 
throat, are at Etretat.” 

For many years I have been a great admirer of Sir 
Morrell Mackenzie, and I have even gone so far as to 
make his personal acquaintance, but in all my careful 
watching of his career, extended over many years, and 
in my few talks with him, I have never suspected the 
curious fact that he is the married daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Robinson. I had an idea that he was 
the son of a British gentleman named Mackenzie. 
Certainly the ladies of this and other lands should 
rejoice at the announcement, for few women have at- 
tained to such distinction as has been reached by Sir 
Morrell, and Sorosis itself should see to it that the 
opportunity to place a woman’s name high on the 
scroll of surgical fame is not lost. 


Navy Department for having called the Hon. 

William E. Chandler an insect. I suppose it was 
the proper thing to do, for Mr. Chandler’s alleged in- 
sectivity was inseparable from his office as Secretary 
of the Navy, so that in thus characterizing the man 
the rear-admiral appears to have been disrespectful to 
the office, which is insubordination, and therefore 
should not be permitted. That the Department should 
act upon the insect in uno, insect in omnibus principle 
is a good sign. I have always maintained that we are 
lacking in respect to office in this country. I may 
think meanly of a man who is President of the United 
States, and I hold myself free to criticise him and his 
acts, but when I do so I feel myself obligated to put 
my disrespect before the world in a respectful manner, 
so that the reader may know that it is the man incident 
to the office and not the office itself that I think badly 
of. If I wanted to say that the present incumbent 
of the White House is a tool and a weakling—which 
I don’t, for I don’t think he is—I should not say, 
“The President is a tool and a weakling,” but “ Wil- 
liam McKinley is a tool and a weakling.” The dis- 
tinction may be a fine one, but it is there, and I 
commend it to the respectful attention of those who 
write in critical mood of those in high places. 

As for Mr. Chandler’s complaint against the ad- 
miral, I do not know precisely why he feels so badly 
in the matter. As long as the admiral did not specify 
the kind of insect he considered Mr. Chandler to be, 
he might be able to nonsuit the complainant. The 
ex-Secretary may have been a bee, always busy, always 
buzzing around, a producer, and provided with a sting 
of magnitude. Such a designation would be an honor, 
and I think it fits the case. If, on the other hand, the 
admiral meant to infer that Mr. Chandler was a mos- 
quito, a transmitter of yellow fever and tired feelings 
generally, then of course it was an offensive epithet and 
is properly censurable. 

I suggest to Rear-Admiral Evans that he enlighten 
us on this point. Just where in the insect kingdom, 
admiral, did you intend to place the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 


) Siecren BOB EVANS has been censured by the 


HAT is a man’s duty toward a dog lost in the 
mazes of city streets? One walked slowly 
past me the other morning, lifting an appeal- 

ing eye in pathetic groping after a friendly glance. 
The streets were full of hurrying men, yet nobody had 
a word or nod to cheer him against the loss of his 
master. He walked past me slowly, looked me over 
with furtive turnings, but kept on his way, affecting 
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not to be interested: Then he trotted back and ranged 
alongside with hopeful lifting of soft brown eyes. I 
smiled—and the eyes took on a gleam. He moved a 
step nearer, still preserving a fair show of dignity. 1 
stooped to pat his head, and then it was all up with 
him; away flew dignity and lonesome fear and he sat 
right down and whimpered and cried under the friendly 
touch. It had all been so lonesome. Then he trotted 
along, confidingly trusting his new friend, hopeful and 
self-respecting once more, until we reached the Elevated 
stairway. My road lay there, and his—who knows? 
He had been betrayed and turned adrift again into 
the hurrying street. Now what was my duty in the 
matter? Should I have passed him without a word 
in the first place? 





HE old, old question of the justice of retributive 
1% punishment was the one theme at a mountain 

resort this summer. Dr. Blank, a man of fam- 
ily and of standing, prescribed the wrong remedy for 
facial neuralgia, and gave a Jiniment—by mistake, of 
course—which permanently ruined a young woman’s 
complexion. Question—should the doctor be forever 
debarred from practising, his wife, all innocent, suffer 
poverty which must follow, and his children perhaps 
go hungry? Or, the evil being done, should he be al- 
lowed to go with a warning? No punishment, it was 
argued, could restore the beauty which had been de- 
stroyed, and instead of one unhappy person there would 
be many. 


HAVE known the Bowery under three reigns— 

the reign of the Bowery Boy, who was the Native 

American enemy of the Irish Dead Rabbit of the 
Five Points, that of the German, and now that of the 
Slav and the Russian Jew. Old as I am, I am not old 
enough to reeall the rule of the Dutch. The last ves- 
tige of American and German rule disappears with 
the sale of the Thalia Theatre, once known as the 
“ Old Bowery,” where Mr. Eddy and other tragedians 
stormed and were applauded. Then the Thalia was the 
home of the German drama; and finally its plays were 
announced in Yiddish. What is very interesting in 
connection with the revival of its memories, now that 
the theatre is going, is the announcement, doubtless 
true, that the German-American, he of German _ par- 
ents, does not care for the German drama. This fits 
in with what many social observers have noticed. The 
German-American is, in some respects, the most ag- 
gressive of all Americans; he is forever trying to talk 
American louder than any other native, and to beat 
the Irish-American at the game of pclitics; he is still 
German enough to make Sunday beer the test of per- 
sonal liberty. He is a fine specimen, but the drama 
of his fathers is so excellent that I trust he may be 
prevailed upon to help us other Americans support 
it. 


HEN General Cullum died he left behind him 

abundant evidences of his regard for his alma 

mater, the Military Academy at West Point. 
The beautiful hall which bears his name is one of the 
ornaments of the Point, and now comes the historic 
roster for the preparation and publication of which he 
left a fund. The roster is out, and it is an honorable 
record to which every graduate of the Academy can 
point with just pride. One thing it shows which is 
suggestive, and upon which comment is unnecessary. 
At the beginning of our wars, politicians command; if 
the wars are long enough, West-Pointers are at the 
head of the troops at the finish. In the civil war, for 
example, we had Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, Thomas, 
Schofield, Meade, at the end of the war. But West 
Point soldiers do not complain of all this, because they 
are soldiers. They take the obscure places in little 
wars, and do the line and field duty in time of peace 
under the command of a brilliantly costumed company 
of Volunteer generals—some of them excellent men, no 
doubt. There is one West-Pointer on our present list 
of general officers, and all the other graduates in active 
service are waiting about at posts, ready to do their 
duty when the country needs them, cheerful under 
the knowledge that they will get the rewards of war 
when needs must and not before. I never read the story 
of our soldiers, West-Pointers or Volunteers, without a 
thrill, for the American citizen in union is one of the 
finest of created things. 


URPHY says it’s “up to Philbin”; some one 
M else says it’s “ up to Van Wyck ”; and still an- 

other says it’s “up to Odell”; but it is really 
“up to the people of New York” to prove that the 
larger number of them are law-abiding, crime-hating, 
decent citizens. 


VERY honorable American will, I fancy, be ex- 

tremely sorry for the officer of the navy who 

received and spent $4400 a year because the gov- 
ernment said that he was entitled to it, and who must 
now return $1300 of it because the government says 
it has made a mistake. Some good men will condemn 
the Treasury official who made the mistake and recti- 
fied it, but they will be mistaken. The trouble is with 
our system. The Treasury ought to be able to rectify 
its mistake with as little harm as possible to the vic- 
tim, but it is not able to do so because Congress re- 
fuses to permit the payment of a cent without a special 


appropriation made by itself. Congress can help the 


officer out, and it alone, but the trouble is that Con- 
gress, while insisting upon keeping such business in 
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The government, for 
example, has owed the Meade family (that of the gen- 


its hands, does not attend to it. 


eral and admiral) about $400,000 since 1820. A con- 
tractor who advanced some seventy-odd thousand dollars 
to move and feed the army in 1811,on its way to defend 
the frontier against the Indians, was permitted to die 
on the jail limits of this city,a poor debtor, before Con- 
gress paid this debt of honor. An army officer once 
saved government property from a burning ship by 
hiring a tug to tow the vessel out in the lake. This 
was at midnight. He paid the hire of the tug out 
of his own pocket, and the Treasury refused to reim- 
burse him because he had not advertised for bids from 
tug-owners. ‘The reason seems absurd, but the Comp- 
troller was right; the law of Congress compelled his 
decision. Years passed before Congress passed an act 
appropriating money to reimburse the officer. Congress 
is to blame for Lieutenant-Commander Denig’s plight, 
and my fear, based on history and experience, is that 
Congress will be a long time righting it. 


HE Emperor William is quietly, very secretly, 
iy importing negroes under contract to raise cotton 

in West Africa. A good many attempts of this 
kind have been made before. England, weary of wait- 
ing for our civil war to come to an end and release 
the raw material for her Lancashire mills, undertook 
to supply herself by encouraging cotton-growing in 
West Africa, but the attempt was not successful, and 
died in the presence of revived competition from Amer- 
ica. The German Emperor’s scheme need not trouble 
the cotton bulls nor hearten the cotton bears. The 
worst enemy in sight of our cotton-growers is their 
own incapacity to comprehend the worth of economy 
and variety of crops—an enemy that they are gradu- 
ally overcoming. 


HE assertion recently made by the Parisian art 

critic M. Alexandre that racial characteristics 

may be traced in machinery is one that appeals 
to me. It not only suggests realistic possibilities that 
Rudyard Kipling has not fully developed, but calls to 
mind many things we have all noticed, more or less, 
without having the courage to speak out for fear of 
being laughed at. I confess that many of the British 
freight-steamers that visit our harbor have struck me as 
having the stolid reserve and solid presence of an Eng- 
lish country squire; while the way that some of our 
trains go hooting and whooping across the country has 
appealed to me as being true to a certain phase of 
Americanism. And who has not observed, not without 
disquietude, the Gallic joyousness and spontaneous 
irresponsibility of many of our automobiles? They 
always seem to be ready for anything from a riot to a 
revolution. But although this idea has never before 
been given such scope, the characteristics of machines 
have often been noticed in individuals. Poets have de- 
scribed the summer-girl as being like a trim yacht, 
which may be regarded as a form of machine; and 
Milton did not think it unpoetic to compare Delilah to 
“a stately ship of Tarsus, bound for the Isles of Javan 
or Gadire.” And ever since—who said of whom that 
he was “a steam-engine in trousers ”?—the comparison 
has been a favorite one at all kinds of gatherings, from 
missionary meetings to national conventions. The sub- 
ject is one that should be looked into by some man 
with the proper type of philosophic mind, or a writer 
of fiction with a keen eye for local color. I feel con- 
vinced that a search would bring to light street cars 
with a distinctly Hibernian cast of countenance and a 
rich brogue, and steam-engines with a nasal twang. 


ND now Columbus is to be pushed from his pedes- 
tal and lose the standing he has long had in our 
school-books. A Mr. Vignaud of the United 

States embassy to Paris has just completed a book 
that is heralded as the last word on our favorite hero’s 
reputed discovery of America. ‘According to the ad- 
vance reports that word is “ humbug,” and the fame 
of Columbus is more thoroughly shattered than the 
celebrated—or should I say mythical ?—egg he cracked 
when showing the Spanish courtiers how to make it 
stand on end. Very well. Let Columbus go with 
Shakspere and Tiomer and all the other immortal 
frauds. I agree to this the more readily because I in- 
cline to a monistic philosophy that denies that any 
man does anytiing, but that everything is done by all. 
Has it not been proven that if the red slayer think 
that he slay he is laboring under a misapprehension, 
and does it not follow that if Columbus thought he 
discovered America, and if Mr. Vignaud thinks he has 
destroyed his claims, both have made an error? But 
to get back to workaday methods of thinking and rea- 
soning-—I fail to understand why Mr. Vignaud was so 
moderate as to stop with the destruction of Columbus. 
Why didn’t he keep right on and show that America 
was never discovered, and that there is no such place? 
If he had done this he could have counted on a large 
measure of support from America itself. The Chris- 
tian Science Church claims a membership of a mill- 
ion souls, all of whom deny strenuously that matter 
exists. Now America is about the likeliest lump of 
matter of which we have an illusion, and if that mat- 
ter does not exist, America does not exist—and there 
you are—or rather, are not. But the real matter for 
regret in Mr. Vignaud’s achievement is the discourage- 
ment it gives to men of genius. What is the use of 
doing great deeds and acquiring fame if all the glory 
is to be snuffed out by modern higher criticism? My 
recent reading leads me to believe that all works of 


genius were impossible before their accomplishment 
and spurious afterwards, which is an unsatisfactory 
paradox. While it may satisfy the vanity of ordinary 
men to know that the great are no greater than them- 
selves except in dishonesty, I feel that we will be in a 
sad way if sane people should be forced to the conclu- 
sion that critical scholarship, instead of having con- 
structive value, is to become the refuge of envious 
mediocrity. 


HE musical taste of Chicago is improving. The 

bandmaster in charge of the concerts at Lincoln 

Park asserts that ragtime no longer satisfies the 
souls of his. audiences, and says that the people clamor 
wildly for Bach fuges, selections from “ Parsifal ” and 
“ Gétterdiimmerung,” and other such light but refined 
entertainment. This is interesting from a psycholog- 
ical point of view. A Western educator has recently 
written at length on the efficacy of good music as a 
reformatory power. He claims that his statements 
are based on results as well as theories. If music has 
proved an effective means of reforming the criminal 
elasses, why should there not be hope for Chicago? 


of a leading London daily newspaper to the ef- 

fect that all members of the paper’s staff should 
thereafter attend to their duties in the garb of gentle- 
men. What an infinity of questioning is put in motion 
by such an order! Who had been writing an editoriai 
clad in pajamas? What reporter had gone to take 
down the Bishop of London’s sermon in a_bath- 
robe? The fact was worse, however, than the most 
fecund imagination could picture. A reporter, of such 
high rank that in New York he would have -been 
galled a. commissioner, was sent to a cabinet minister’s, 
leaving his frock-coat and high hat at his lodgings, 
and wearing—actually wearing an alpaca coat and 
a straw hat. Naturally the waiter who took in the 
reporter’s card threw it under the hall table and said 
his “ludship wasn’t at ’ome.” The reporter knew 
better, but went away and told his chief. The chief 
complained to the great man; the great man investi- 
gated and sustained the butler. In effect he said that 
the reporter came in an improper garb, and therefore 
the butler was justified in assuming that he was an 
improper person to admit. Thereupon the order which 
I have cited. It is clear that the incident condemns 
all London reporters to black frock - coats and top- 
hats, no matter how hot the imported American wave 
may be, when they set out to interview cabinet offi- 
cers. 


a ot other day an order was issued by the manager 


WELL-KNOWN British periodical some time ago 
published in its columns the second half of a 
novel by Rider Haggard, it being deemed inad- 

visable at the time to publish the first half of the story. 
Later, however, the editor found the story so acceptable 
to his readers that he decided to go on publishing it 
backwards, and in the mrost recent issue, Chapter I., 
Part I., appears. Just what editorial motives prompted 
this action it is difficult to say, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that the editor, understanding the workings 
of the British mind, concluded to give the dénoue- 
ment in advance of the plot in order that it might be 
thoroughly understocd by the time it was reached in 
this irregular course of events. 


HE apparently well-founded belief that there is 
at present no man in Great Britain who is quali- 
fied to design a fitting memorial to the late 

Queen is one that should cause deep concern to even so 
prosaic a statesman as Lord Salisbury. Only such 
history as is embalmed in art forms has any enduring 
quality. The great man who depends on the ordinary 
historian to do him justice is at the mercy of the 
next man who feels inclined to make an original inves- 
tigation and publish the results of his studies. And 
of what use is it to do great deeds if they cannot be 
imperishably recorded? The historians may do their 
worst to the Medici, but they can never change the 
position they have been given in the art of Michelan- 
gelo. So it is with every man whose deeds have 
been recorded in art forms, and it behooves British 
men of action to bestir themselves. But, by-the-way, 
why should they not profit by the example set during 
the still lingering war? When the colonies thought 
the mother-country in danger, they sent troops to her 
aid by the thousand, and why should they not do the 
same in this crisis? I have reason to believe that Can- 
ada alone could send a full regiment of poets and 
artists. A large company of them could be recruited 
here in New York and sent by the next outgoing 
steamer. Instead of Lord Strathcona’s horse, why 
should we not have Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Aesthetic 
Brigade, armed with sketching-pads, modelling-tools, 
and type-writers? The empire is certainly in danger, 
and now is the time for patriotic artists and “O my 
country ” poets to show what stuff they are made of. 


the coast of Africa teaching monkeys how to 

talk is one that calls for a public protest. What 
we really need at the present time is some professor 
who will work out a sure way to teach monkeys to be 
silent, and he will not need to go to Africa to hunt for 
them either. He can find them in all sorts of places. 
publie and private, industriously chattering and mak- 
ing life a burden to all who are obliged to listen to 
them. 


T's report that Professor Garner is somewhere on 
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N—A PHASE OF SUMMER LIFE IN NEW YORK 


Drawn by L. F. A. Torpriz 
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The sensational Finish of the First Heat, won by Cresceus in 2 m. 3 1-4 sec., the Fastest ever trotted in Competition 


The Grand Stand and Vicinity, with the Throng of Sightseers 


THE RACE BETWEEN CRESCEUS AND THE ABBOT AT BRIGHTON BEACH, AUGUST 15 


Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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The “Shamrock II.” in Dry Dock 





























The Yacht in Erie Basin, Stripped Stepping the Mast 


The mast, of steel, 26 inches in diameter and 159 feet in length, the largest ever made, was brought to this port on an ocean liner 


THE “SHAMROCK II.” IN AMERICAN WATERS 


Photographs by James Burton 
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Notes 


FTER all the 
| A hubbub made 
in England 


| about the serial 
| discontinuance of 
| “The Eternal 
| City” in The 
| Lady’s Magazine, 
| it is not a little 
| disconcerting to 
| find that the 
story has trickled 
evenly on its way 
in this country 
without a_ breath 
of comment. The 
objections were 
raised by the pro- 
prietors of the 
Mek Waerhelien’s Aiden English periodical 
of Hall Caine on account of the 
implied immorality 
of a scene between Roma and the Prime 
Minister of Italy; but, although I have 
not read it, from what I hear it really 
seems far less objectionable than several 
other scenes I might mention in the pre- 
vious. works of Mr. Hall Caine. On top of 
this fanfare of trumpets about suits and 
countersuits for damages between publish- 
er and author, comes the announcement 
that Mr. William Heinemann is preparing 
a first edition of 100,000 copies of The 
Eternal City for publication in the early 
autumn. Remembering the reputation 
which Mr. Hall Caine left behind him here 
as a Colossus among press agents, I should 
not be surprised if the case dropped quiet- 
ly out of sight, and the whole thing were 
converted into one of the cleverest advance 
advertisements a book ever had. 





| 





I see that the question of the author- 
ship of An English Woman’s Love-Letters 
is still agitating the press in England. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of the Eng- 
lish Bookman, is the latest to insist that 
a woman wrote them. <A friend of mine 
in England wrote me recently that she 
had very good reasons for believing that 
they were genuine. In spite of all an- 
nouncements to the contrary, a certain 
person, a distinguished woman in literary 
and political circles, maintains that the 
letters are not only genuine, but told my 
friend in good faith that she knew the 
persons concerned when they were both 
living, some years ago. If we are to take 
the word of the literary agent for it, who 
arranged the publication of the Love-Let- 
ters, it is highly improbable that we shall 
ever know the identity of the writer. 


I am glad to say that the reports pub- 
lished about Mr. Charles Major’s serious 
condition were somewhat exaggerated. He 
is now reeuperating at Mackinae, Michi- 
gan, and hopes to recover in time to put 
the finishing-touches to his second novel 
for publication this season. It may, how- 
ever, have to be postponed until the spring. 
Meantime a volume of connected stories, 
entitled The Bears of Blue River, will ap- 
pear from his pen this autumn. The 
stories have been drawn from early lore 
and legend clustering about the neighbor- 





Charies Major 


hood of Mr. Major’s home in Shelbyville, 
Indiana. Like When Knighthood was in 
Flower, the new novel upon which he is 
at work has its scenes laid in English 
history during the stress of Roundhead 
and Cavalier. A year ago I had the plea- 


sure of listening to Mr. Major’s narration 
of the stery, and IT can promise that it 
will be no whit behind Anighthood in dra- 





of 


matic interest. To my mind, it is a far 
better story. It will take its title after 
the heroine, Dorothy Vernon. 


An amusing skit on the sensationalism 
of anonymity appears in a late issue of 
the New York Times Saturday Review, in 
which An English Woman’s Love-Letters 
comes in for a share of the satire. The 
article purports to be the confessions of 
the secretary of “ The Anonymous Liter- 
ary League (Limited),” claiming to be 
responsible for the production of such 
anonymous works as Elizabeth and her 
German Garden, The Martyrdom of an 
Empress, The Tribulations of a Princess, 
and other works of unknown authorship. 
It was a simple task, we are told, “ to 
float An English Woman’s Love-Letters, 
for we had all the raw material and the 
experience in our workshop. In the case 
oi that extremely profitable venture, as 
well as in the case of the Elusive Elizas 
and our Mysterious Royalties, we greatly 
extended our publicity system. You may 
remember that scores of contradictory 
rumors got abroad with regard to the 
authorship of Elizabeth and her German 
Carden, and that several titled ladies were 
credited with having written the book. 
All the paragraphs, I need scarcely say, 
emanated from our publicity department, 
which up till now has been under the 
superintendence of a clever young Scotch- 
American, who received his preliminary 
training from the late Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
and finished his education with a firm of 
religious publishers. The Love - Letters 
benefited vastly by similar tactics, and 


a Bookman 
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although a statement (which did not ema- 
nate from us) was made with great show 
of authority by the Academy that a cer- 
tain Mr. Laurence Housman was the real 
author of the Letters, we can assure you 
that they were begun, continued, and end- 
ed in our factory in Campbellfield Street, 
all but a few parts that were adaptations 
of French designs.” 


By a curious coincidence, a correspond- 
ent in the same number of the Saturday 
Review applies the method of the Higher 








Mrs, Clayton Glyn 


Critics of the Bible to the two anonymous 
memoirs, Zhe Martyrdom of an Empress 
and The Tribulations of a Princess. The 


writer submits the opinion that each is 
the work of a separate and distinct indi- 
vidual, and I confess that the evidence in 
defence of the argument seems quite as 
tenable as that collected in favor of the 
existence of the two Isaiahs. The corre- 
spondent concludes by saying that “ oth- 
ers of your readers who have read these 
two books must feel as I do, and it would 
be interesting to hear from them.” It 
certainiy would, and we hope we shall. 
It would also be interesting to hear from 
the author—or authors. 


The Visits of Elizabeth is another of 
those books which pique curiosity concern- 
ing the relations which the author bears 
to the personality of her heroine. “ Elinor 
Glyn” (Mrs. Clayton Glyn) has confessed 
to one or two favored friends that there 
is a good deal of autobiography in the 
chapters dealing with Elizabeth’s stay in 
France, but that the early chapters are 
pure invention. In that case the real 
strikes us as being the unreal, and the 
imaginary the real. The frontispiece por- 
trait is said to be of Lady Angela Forbes. 


Scotland, I see, is to be honored this 
autumn by a visit from M. and Mme. 
Zola, and while there it is reported that 
they are to receive as a guest the Italian 
novelist Signora Matilde Serao. One 
could forego the visits of better-known lit- 
erary people for a call from Signora Serao. 
Few living writers in Italy to-day are 
more distinguished than the author of 
The Land of Cockayne, and none more de- 
serving of gratitude and public honor. If 
she should be enticed to visit these shores, 
she would find that already her work has 
won her a warm appreciation here, which 
would not be slow of demonstration from 
a people who have always been quick to 
discern genius and to _ recognize it 
worthily. J. M. 
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New York’s Vacation Schools 
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I 


E catch the vacation-school and 

WV play-ground system of the city of 

New York at the most interesting 
period of its development if we give it our 
attention this summer. It has passed 
with honor through the earlier trials and 
dangers which beset its path, and now 
gives promise of growing to be one of the 
relatively great public undertakings, even 
in a town which dwarfs by its tremendous 
comparisons most of the things flourish- 
ing within its limits. From 25,000 to 
50,000 children day after day have the 
benefit of this system since its recent ex- 
tension; there has been, since last year, 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent. in the 
number of teachers engaged in this work, 
about 900 being in actual employment at 
the present time, and of course a corre- 
sponding increase has become necessary 
in the appropriation for salaries. 

It seems to bring home to us the signifi- 
cance of these figures, and to establish a 
basis for comparison with other educa- 
tional enterprises under a single manage- 
ment, when we consider but one depart- 
ment at a time—beginning, for example, 
with athletics—and find that there are 
160 teachers of gymnastics, an equal num- 
ber of men and women. 

Quite as noteworthy are the develop- 
ments within the system—the new fea- 
tures that are being added from time to 
time, adaptations to the needs of New 
York’s heterogeneous population. 

First to be mentioned are the vacation 
schools, sixteen in number, in which dur- 
ing July and August manual-training 
branches are taught, such as drawing, 
painting, construction-work, and design- 
ing. Here, too, boys may have lessons 
in cane-weaving, fret-sawing, toy-making, 
cabinet-making, embossing leather, and 
other practical subjects, while instruction 
is given to girls in sewing, cooking, liouse- 
keeping, nursing, dress - making, embroid- 
ery, and knitting. Next in order — and 
perhaps this is the most characteristic 
feature of all—I should speak of the 
forty - two school play - grounds, many of 
them located in the very squalid districts 
of the city. Third, there are the out-door 
gymnasiums; and with these one natural- 
ly associates the recreation piers and play; 
grounds chosen in the public parks, where 
the smaller children are directed in kin- 
dergarten “ work,” and the games that in- 
volve searcely more intellectual effort. 
Roof kindergartens there are, too; and at 
the public baths expert instruction in 
swimming is given to the children at cer- 
tain hours. In twenty-eight schools there 
are play - ground libraries, provided with 
magazines as well as books, and with 
all the familiar old games (“ authors,” 
checkers, dominoes, and the rest), besides 
a lot of ingenious new ones that I never 
heard of before my first visits—when I 











found there was some one on hand to give 
the youngsters lessons also in games called 
“ geography,” “literature,” and “na- 
tions.” And finally, lest the interests of 
young people who work in shops during 
the day should be neglected, there are 
“centres,” or places of meeting, for de- 
bating clubs, for reading, and for instrue- 
tion in gymnastics, which open their doors 
in the evening. ; 


IT 


It may be noticed that I have char- 
acterized the entire system, including such 
a variety of features, as “ educational,” 
though by far the larger number of all the 
thousands who come within its sphere of 
influence are merely given the opportunity 
and are helped and taught to play, and 
have no books whatever forced into their 
hands. And educational it is, according 
to my observation, in the best sense of the 
word. This point deserves special em- 
phasis. 

Kind-hearted people everywhere — at 
least in all the large American cities— 
have for years discussed the favorite prob- 
lem, “ What shall we do for the chiidren 
of the poor in crowded centres of popula- 
tion during the distressing summer 
months?” Still, with the actual condi- 
tions in our tenement districts a seandal, 
an offence, and a menace plainly visible 
at any time and to any one who would 
use his eyes, and in spite of the most har- 
rowing insistence upon these conditions by 
writers and public speakers, I am afraid 
we must confess that the remedies we 
have hitherto tried have been lenitive at 
best, while more often the temporary re- 
lief afforded by well-meant experiments has 
been followed by a most discouraging re- 
action. In blunt terms, we have been try- 
ing to get the people out of their sur- 
roundings, or to improve their surround- 
ings for them by making changes which 
we too readily assumed they would find 
acceptable. And the people have, of 
course, always gone back again to the 
familiar places and their old ways. As 
Touchstone says of his Audrey, “ An ill- 
favored thing, sir, but mine own.” That 
is the human nature of it. 

But here and now, and none too soon, 
an organized effort is being made to get 
the people to improve their own surround- 
ings and conditions for themselves, and 
more in accordance with their natural 
bent: by their own unconstrained use of 
the opportunities which are brought with- 
in their reach to attain to knowledge of 
the so-called “better things”; through 
their own enlightenment to desire, and 
through their own exertions to come into 
possession of, the things that are actually 
better; and to look for the actually better 
things, not in some Utopia, but precisely 
in their own “East Side” or “ West 


Side ”—habitats which may be as _ suit- 
able for them (when all is said and 
done) as was the Forest of Arden to cer- 
tain characters in ‘As You Like It.” 

The fact is, the changes that are needed 
will be made whenever the inhabitants 
of those districts take up the work of im- 
provement for themselves; that we have 
been baffled hitherto is not for the reason 
that we were attempting an impossibility, 
but because we have employed the wrong 
agencies oftener than the right, and the 
right never adequately. 

Now, without discussion, I think that 
Wwe may accept two propositions: First, the 
people of the districts in question will 
not carry on and carry out the work of 
improvement unless they prefer the better 
things as a result of early training and 
education; second, the first lessons must 
be learned in play, because the first im- 
pressions should be made before the age 
at which “ book-learning ” begins. 

A practical application of proposition 
number one will, I am confident, be made 
by every reader of the WEEKLY: If it be 
true that the vacation-school and play- 
ground system may reasonably be expected 
to contribute to results so important, then 
the system should be still further extend- 
ed and liberally supported. As for prop- 
csition number two, [ should like to defer 
to the superior experience of the directors 
of play-grounds, who have expressed their 
views on the subject of play as an edu- 
cating force. One of the directors says 
that “ cleanliness, generosity, kindness, pa- 
tience, courtesy one to the other,” all are 
developed among the children who fre- 
quent a play-ground, such as our illustra- 
tions show, during a summer. Another 
emphasizes the lessons in “ organization,” 
“co-operation,” and “self-government ” 
that the children learn in this way. “ The 
spirit of tolerance and good-will” is a 
play-ground product to which special im- 
portance is attached by another teacher, 
who notices that even the older members 
of a family share the benefit of influences 
to which they are not directly exposed. The 
most responsible observer during last sum- 
mer at Public School No. 80 is of the 
opinion that almost all of the small boys 
who came under his observation learned 
for the first time, when they were ad- 
mitted to this play-ground, that might does 
not make right. And, finally, a declara- 
tion full of significance is that of the 
teacher who says, “ Discipline means play 
for all.” 

For the sake of definiteness it seems 
proper to say that my studies of the 
practical working of this system have 
been made, with the kind assistance of 
the Board of Education, chiefly at the 
play-ground in West Forty-fourth Street 
and the vacation school in West Forty- 
first Street. 

MARRION WILCOX, 
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Young Cabinet-makers at Work Instruction in Cooking and Serving a Meal 
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A Lesson in Athletic Sports Relay-Race at the West Forty-fourth Street School 


VACATION-SCHOOL WORK IN NEW YORK 


Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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Invasion of Asia 











HE Asiatic competitor of the camel and the 
mule, the Siberian Railroad, is almost 
ready to enter the race against the slow- 
footed camel. Before the Chinese troubles 
of last year, the Chinese Eastern Railroad, 
which was to connect Port Arthur and Vla- 

divostok with the great Siberian Railroad, was. well 
along towards completion. I went from Port Arthur 
for three hundred and fifty miles on a construction 
train drawn by a Philadelphia engine, while the rails 
were from Maryland and the ties from Oregon. We 
stopped the first night at New-chwang, the seaport for 
Manchuria. Here we learned from the British consular 
report that two-thirds of all the imports to Manchuria 
were from the United States, and that the cotton cloth 
alone amounted to $8,000,000. From New-chwang we 
went to Teiling,’ where there was a break in the rail- 
road of two hundred miles to Lao-sha-ku, where the fin- 
ished section of the road is extended south from Harbin. 
This break we covered in Chinese carts, with an aver- 
age speed of twenty miles a day. Reaching Lao-sha-ku 
on the Sungari River, we found that great prepara- 
tions were being made for the long bridge across the 
stream. Thousands of Chinese were at work unload- 
ing the boats which had been brought up from Har- 
bin and Khabarovsk with railroad material. From 
here to Harbin, a distance of one hundred miles, 
rails were laid, and we had the pleasure of a private 
car, which was derailed only once on the trip. 

Harbin is a typical boom railroad town, situated 
in a flat treeless section of country on the banks of 
the Sungari River. Last year it consisted of three 
distinet parts—the railroad centre, and the future rail- 
road centre, and a sort of residence section half-way 
between the two; the Chinese town is off at one side, 
and rather small. The best hotels were small and 
poorly furnished, but yet they savored of home. There 
were to be had canned fruit from California, canned 
meats from Chicago, beer from Milwaukee, and ciga- 
rettes from New York. 

Along the river front of the city we were even 
more strongly reminded of home. Harbin is so situ- 

















A Camel and Wagon 


American, who has gold-mines at Urga, just on the 
northern edge of the Desert of Gobi. He had come 
up to see about the transshipment of seventeen car- 
loads of American mining machinery to Urga. He 
planned to take them two hundred miles up the 
Selenga River by boat, and then patronize the Russian- 
Chinese caravan route for about three hundred miles. 
Since returning home I have heard from Mr. Dietrick, 
and learned that an Ohio grader and a number of other 
American tools were on their way to Urga. In the 
German store at Nerchinsk we saw American ploughs, 
cultivators, mowing- machines, and drills. Farther 

west we saw a Wood 

mower being drawn 
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by two huge double- 
humped camels. 

Having considered 
this new railroad and 
the American’ ma- 
chinery introduced by 
it, it will be interest- 
ing to look at the 
present machinery 
and mode of trans- 
portation generally in 
vogue in Eastern 
Asia. 

In 1692 the Rus- 
sian-Chinese Treaty 
of Nerchinsk _ per- 
manently opened up 
the “Great Russian 
Tea Route” from Pe- 
king across the Desert 
of Gobi to Kiachta. 
From that time to the 
completion of the Suez 
Canal, in 1870, the 
camel and the mule 








Railroad-Work in Manchuria—the Mounds of Earth show.the Depth 


of the Excavating 


ated that machinery for the Chinese railroad can be 
brought there easily from Vladivostok. The Ussuri 
Railroad carries the material to Khabarovsk, where it 
is transferred to steamers and brought up the Sungari 
to Harbin. For this reason the place has been used 
as a central point for constructing the railroad in three 
directions, towards Port Arthur, towards Vladivostok, 
and towards its future» junction with the Siberian 
Railroad at Budalofski. Here engines, cars, and other 
needed machinery are put together. Wandering around 
among the recently unloaded machinery, I saw boilers 
from Oil City, Pennsylvania, and from Wilmington, 
Delaware. Among the boxed machinery I saw thirteen 
different American firms represented, windmills from 
Hlinois, scales from St. Johnsbury, Vermont, also ma- 
chinery of various kinds from three different firms 
in Philadelphia, two in New York, and others in Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, Hamilton, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Syracuse, New York, and Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

In spite of all this machinery at Harbin, there is 
almost no labor-saving’ machinery being used along 
the line of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. All the em- 
bankments are built with dirt scraped up in baskets, 
carried on men’s shoulders, and dumped where needed. 
Driving spiles for temporary bridges or other struc- 
tures is all done by man-power—from twenty to thirty 
mien at each = spile-driver lifting the weight to a 
rhythmical Chinese “ hi-o-hi,” fit for adoption as a 
college yell. In this way, by using hundreds of 
thousands of men, the great competitor of the camel 
caravan route is fast approaching completion. 

West of the Amoor River Basin the machinery and 
engines found on the Siberian Railroad are mostly 
European and not American, for there everything has 
to come by way of Europe. One American product, 
however, appears everywhere along the line—the Fair- 
banks seales. 

At Verkne Udinsk, a city east of Lake Baikal on the 
old Russian-Chinese caravan route, however, we found 
American machinery coming around from, the west 
over the Siberian Railroad. We met Mr. Dietrick, an 





had an_ undisputed 
monopoly of the fast 
trade between China 
and Europe. The 
canal did not affect it 
seriously, because the sea route was not considered good 
for tea, which was one of the principal articles trans- 
ported to Europe; while hides, furs, and wool from Si- 
beria and Central. Asia were the principal return prod- 
ucts. The Siberian Railroad, however, has already begun 
to affect the traffic, in spite of the fact that there are 


1200 miles of river navigation by that route. When 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad is completed, and trains 
can be run from Vladivostok or Port Arthur to St. 
Petersburg. the light through freight will go that 
way. At Kalgan, where the camel route passes out 
of China into Mongolia, we met a Russian tea mer- 
chant, who said that before long there would be no 
need for such a merchant stationed there, for all their 
trade would go by the Siberian Railroad in spite of 
the prejudice in favor of camel-carried tea. 

From Peking north to Nan-kau the so-called roads, 
like cow- paths, wander over the country in such a 
way that no idea can be obtained as to the amount 
of traffic. The pass from Nan-kau to Chau- tau is 
the only available one between Peking and Kalgan, 
so all the paths focus here, and there is a continual 
stream of mules and donkeys by day and camels by 
night. While going through this pass, which took 
from 6 to 9.30 in the evening, I counted seven hundred 
and fifty camels which we met on their way to Peking 
with packs of hides. They were in long trains of from 
seventy-five to one hundred each. The camels were led 
in strings of six. The front one carried the driver, 
and the last one a huge double-bass cow-bell, so that 
if the string broke, the driver would know it. The 
whole caravan was usually led by a very insignificant- 
looking little donkey, sometimes with, but often with- 
out, a rider. With the camel it is a case of being 
led by the nose. 

The camels are the through freights, and the don- 
keys and mules the locals. In the section between 
Nan-kau and Kalgan, besides the ordinary produce 
to be carried between Chinese cities, there is coal. 

















Watering-Station on the Siberian Railroad 
East of Lake Baikal 


This furnishes a great amount of work for the small 
donkeys, who carry most of the coal used in that part 
of China. With such means of transportation the 
quantity distributed is very small and the distance 
very limited. A few four to six mule coal-carts are 
used for a dozen or more miles on each side of the 
mines, although the roads are almost impassable for 
carts. 

The live-stock, which consists principally of lean 
black hogs, transports itself. We met great herds 
of them squealing along over the rocky roads, with 

















A Siberian Railroad Bridge—the 


Yenisei River at Krasnoyarsk 















































their feet done up in little bags or 
socks to protect them from the sharp 
stones. 

North from Chau-tau to Kalgan 
the main route diverges into several 
branches, some of which have been 
worn down from four to six feet into 
the fine soil or loess of the region 
by the continual procession of ani- 
mals which have kicked up its dust 
for centuries. At places along these 
roads there are watering - stations, 
where some poor old Chinaman draws 
water for the passers-by, and in this 
way earns a cent or two a day. Ev- 
ery now and then there is also a lit- 
tle way-side shrine where the devout 
ean hang or spit their prayers. 

Near Kalgan all these roads again 
come together, passing through the 
city and out at the north gate. Un- 
til a few years ago this gate was so 
narrow that animals could not pass 
in it. The stream could only ilow 
one way at a time. At last the con- 
sequent congestion of traffic has been 
remedied by opening up space enough 
so that the stream can be continuous 








camel’s load as 300. pounds, then it 
takes one man and six animals to 
carry 1800 pounds twenty-five miles 
a day. To obtain an idea of the total 
amount of freight which passes over 
the road in a day, 1 kept track of the 
pack-animals I met during the day 
time between Chau-tau and Kalgan. 
The average was 1400. As the camels 
went by night, I only have the record 
of 750 seen between half past six 
and ten o’clock of the evening when 
Wwe went over the Nan-kau Pass. 
Judging from this an average of 
1000 camels for the night cannot be 
too high. By this caleulation 2400 
pack-animals must pass each way ev- 
ery twenty-four hours. Part of them 
were not loaded, and some of the 
smaller donkeys carried less than 300 
pounds, so that an average load of 
250 pounds would be about fair. Ac- 
cording to this, 600 tons of freight 
are carried twenty - five miles a day 
over the road, and this takes 4800 
animals and 800 drivers. The tratlie 
continues all but two months of the 
year — July and August — when the 








in both directions. 

The road north from here across 
the Desert of Gobi is smooth enough 
for wheels, and just beyond the city 
gate there are hundreds of ox-carts used to bring 
soda from the dried-up lake-beds of Mongolia to Kal- 
gan. One man drives a number of carts easily, for 
the cattle will follow the one ahead. 

Twenty miles north of Kalgan the caravan road 
reaches the rolling prairie-land which skirts the south- 


Loading Ties on the Chinese Eastern Railway 


ern edge of the Desert of Gobi. Here the inn-yards 
contain not only camels, donkeys, and mules, but 
ox-teams and camel-carts, all in great confusion. 

By this method of transportation the number of 
men and animals required is enormous compared with 
the amount of freight carried. If you calculate the 


animals are put out te graze in the 
rich but narrow belt of pasture-land 
in southern Mongolia. 

From this it appears that there is 
still room for American machinery and enterprise in 
Kastern "Asia, and when the American steam-engine 
has replaced the mule and the camel, the well and 
feeding-trough will give way to the water-tank and 
wood-pile, and the way-side shrine to the chapel-car, 

FRED B. WRIGHT. 























A Private Car on the Chinese Eastern Railroad 








Sardou’s New Play 


HERE is probably no period of the world’s 
history that offers the dramatist a wider 
scope for powerful stage pictures than the 
time of the Spanish Inquisition. Place over 
against the despotic nature of fhe sixteenth- 
century Spaniard the liberty-loving inhab- 

itant of the Netherlands, and you create in the beholder 
an intensely strong impression. 

In “Patrie” Sardou has succeeded in a masterly 
way in putting the two races side by side, and a won- 
derful tragedy of contrasts is the result: liberty strug- 
gling against despotism; the love of country against 
the love of gold and passion. 

In an absolutely true historical picture Sardou 
paints for us the terrible condition of the Nether- 
lands in 1568, when Philip the Second of Spain has 
given the work of subjugation of the Lowlands into 
the hands of that human tiger the Duke of Alva and 
his bloodthirsty subordinates, Noircames, Vargas, and 
Delrio. 

The entire population of the Netherlands—men, wo- 
men, and children, three million souls—have been 
condemned to death. The “ Blood Council,” with Alva 
at its head, is a hollow mockery, merely affirming that 
sentence in individual cases. 

The tragedy opens with the “Council” in session 
in the old Butchery of Brussels. The Count de Rysoor, 
an ardent Flemish pa- 
triot, has been summon- 











A String of Camels in the Desert 


























with the end of my sword. On the first floor some 
one comes out quickly from the countess’s room. I 
cry, ‘Who goes there?’ ‘Kh, who goes there your- 
self? Can’t I leave my own room any more?’ I raise 
my sword; the count tears it away.” 

The count’s presence at his home is conclusively 
proved, for who else can come from his«wife’s apart- 
ments at midnight? ; 

Count Rysoor is liberated, but has made the terrible 
discovery that his wife has been unfaithful to him. 

Brought to bay, the countess boldly acknowledges 
her guilt. ‘“ Your beloved country, your Netherlands, 
not I, have been your wife,” is the burden of her ac- 
cusation and excuse. 

Rysoor swears that he will kill the one who has de- 
stroyed his home, but whose name he cannot discover. 

The man who has thus wrecked Rysoor’s happiness 
is his nearest and most trusted friend, Karloo, a 
leader with the count in the Flemish plot for liberty. 

Karloo has been ordered by the Spaniards to disarm 
the Brussels militia, whose captain he has been. Un- 
der plea of this order he enters the palace of Duke 
Alva and requests that the chains stretched about 
the square be that night taken down, in order to facil- 
itate the bringing in of the arquebuses. 

The Countess de Rysoor, crazed by fear that her hus- 
band will find and kill her lover Karloo, rushes to the 
Duke of Alva, arriving there just as Karloo has left, 
and betrays the whole plot. The duke is at.first incred- 
ulous; but the countess, seeing Karloo’s sword on the 


table, and thinking that it is her husband’s, as she has 
no suspicion that Karloo is involved in the plot, points 
to the white ribbon tied to the hilt—the sign of the 
conspirators—and proves her assertion, and thus, at 
one stroke, condemns her husband and her lover Karloo. 

The next act takes us into the town-hall. A _ bell 
signal from the tower is to tell the Prince of Orange, 
who.is concealed at the gates of Brussels with his fol- 
lowers, that everything within is- ready for his en- 
trance. It has, however, also been carefully arranged 
that in case of failure of the plot the death-knell is te 
be rung, to warn.the prince away. 

At the moment when the bell is to call the signal 
to battle and deliverance, the Spaniards, warned by the 
countess, burst into the town-hall. They order the 
bell-ringer to signal for the entrance of the Prince of 
Orange, an ambush being Jaid for the latter. 

In vain the conspirators plead with the bell-ringer 
not to give the signal. Forced by Spanish soldiers, 
Jonas the bell-ringer mounts the steps to the bells. 
Moments of breathless suspense follow. All at once 
the death-knell sounds from the tower—the signal to 
the prince that the plot has failed. 

The countess, through clever manipulation and as 
reward for her services of betrayal, has procured a safe- 
conduct from Brussels for herself and her lover. 

Karloo does not know why he has been pardoned, 
and at first refuses to leave his companions. Rysoor, 
just before dying, bids him live to avenge the be- 
trayal of his country. Karloo takes the solemn oath 

that he will kill the be- 
trayer, whoever it may be. 





ed to appear, to answer 
a charge of absence from 
Brussels’ without the 
Duke of Alva’s permis- 
sion. For this, as for 
every other offence, the 
penalty is death. To 
prove the count’s absence 
from home, a Spanish 
captain, Rincon by name, 
quartered at the former’s 
house, is called to give 
testimony. The count 
has, in truth, been away 
four days on a secret 
mission to the Prince of 
Orange, and arranged a 
plan by which the latter, 
that very night, is to co- 
operate in a plot to free 
Brussels from the Span- 
ish yoke. 

Rincon arrives and tes- 
tifies: “This past night, 
your Highness, I entered 
my quarter, the count’s 
house, having well sup- 
ped, and my head a trifle 
heavy. No light. I 
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The last act brings us 
to the countess’s room, 
facing the square on 
which the executions of 
the conspirators are 
about to take place. In 
a passionate scene Kar- 
loo, who has come to bid 
the countess farewell, 
discovers to his horror 
that it is she who has be- 
trayed the cause. For 
an instant he falters. 
The glare of the flames 
and the cries from the 
square, announcing the 
torture and death of his 
compatriots, bring back 
to him vividly his oath 
to the dying Rysoor—to 
kill whoever it may be. 

Dragging the woman 
to the window to make 
her look upon her dread- 
ful work, he fulfils his 
oath, and plunges a dag- 
ger deep into her breast. 
Then he jumps from the 
window, and dies with his 








went up the staircase, 
feeling for the steps 








Act III., ‘‘ Patrie’”,—Scene in Town-Hall 


fellow-countrymen. 
F. W. WENDT. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


T was nearly ten o’clock; a freezing rain still 
swept the black Boston streets,-with now and 
again a volley of hail, rattling on closed shutters 
and swinging shop-signs. 
In the dark mews behind the Wild Goose Tav- 
ern had gathered a shadowy company of horse- 
men, unfortunate patriots who had not been quick 
enough to leave the city before the troops shut its 
landward gates. 

Caught by the Governor’s malignant méve, separated 
from their companies of Minute-Men, these half-score 
gentlemen had met at the Wild Goose to consult how 
best they might leave the city and join their comrades 
at Lexington and Concord. 

Some were for riding to the Neck and making a 
dash across the causeway; soine wanted boats—among 
the latter Jack Mount, who naturally desired to rid 
the town of his person as speedily as might be. 

“ 'There’s a hempen neck-cloth to fit my pipes in 
Queen Street,” he said, plaintively, “and I desire it 
not. having no mind for flummery. Let us‘find a 
flatboat, in God’s name, and get us to Charlestown 
with our horses while the rain endures.” 

* Ave,” replied an officer of Roxbury Minute-Men, 
“but what if our horses neigh in mid-stream?” 

“The Somerset ran out her deck guns at sunset,” 
added another. “ What if she turned her swivel on 
us?” ‘ 

* And how if they sweep us off the causeway with a 
chain-shot ?” asked Mount. . 

“What think you, Mr. Cardigan?” demanded an 
officer of Sudbury militia, leaning forward’in his wet 
saddle to pat the dripping neck of his roan. 

“T only know that I shall ride this: night to Lex- 
ington,” I said, impatiently, “ and I am at your service, 
gentlemen, by land or sea. Pray you decide quickly 
while the rain favors us.” 

“Is there a man among us dare demand a pass of the 
Governor?” asked the Sudbury officer, abruptly. “ By 
Heaven, gentlemen, it is death by land or by sea if we 
make to force the lines this night!” 

“And it is death to me if I stay” here cackling,” 
muttered Mount, as we caught the distant gallop of 
dragoons through stony Wiltshire Street. 

We sat moodily in our saddles, huddled together in 
the darkness and rain, listening to the sound of the 
horses’ feet on the pavement. 

“T’d give a thousand guineas if I were on the 
Charlestown shore with Revere,” muttered an officer. 

“The Governor might sell: you a pass for ten,” ob- 
served another, sneeringly. “ It will cost him a penny 
to keep his pretty bird-o’-paradise in plumes.” 

“ 1f John Hancock were here he would get us a pass 
from Mrs. Hamilton,” remarked the Sudbury officer. 

There was a silence, then one or two men laughed. 

“Ts Mrs. Hamilton at Province House?” I asked, 
not understanding the careless handling of her name 
among these gentlemen. 

Again came laughter. 

“It is easy to see that you have been‘in prison,” ob- 
served the Sudbury officer. “ Mrs. Hamilton rules at 
Province House, and leads Tommy Gage by the nose—” 

“By the left hand,” interrupted another, mali- 
ciously. 

“You mean that Mrs. Hamilton is—is—” I began. 

“Town seandal,” said the officer. 

“It may be a lie,” observed a young man mount- 
ed on a powerful gray. 

“Tt is a lie,” I said, with an ugly emphasis. 

“Is that remark addressed to me, sir?” demanded 
the Sudbury officer, sharply. 

* And to company also,” I replied. 

“Gentlemen!” cried the Roxbury officer; “are we 
to have quarrels among us at such a time?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “if you or your company af- 
front me. ‘Tattle is dirty work for a gentleman’s 
tongue, and the sooner that tongue is stopped with 
honest mud the better.” 

“T've called a gentleman out for less than that,” 
said an old officer, dryly. 

‘Tam at your service,” I replied, disgusted. 

“And I'm with you, lad,” said Mount, walking up 
to my stirrup. “I have no stomach for those who 
wink at a woman’s name.” 

* T also,” said the young man on the gray, gravely. 

A constrained silence followed, broken by the Sud- 
bury officer. 

“Hats off to the beautiful Mrs. Hamilton, gentle- 
men! Cardigan is right, by God! If ae stand not 
for our women, who will?” 

And he stretched out his hand in the rain. 
it; others offered me their hands. 

‘1 ride to Province House,” I said, briefly. “ Jack, 
fetch a cloak to hide your buckskins and wait me 
here. Gentlemen, 1 wish you fortune in your jour- 
ney.” 

Through the rain, up Marlborough Street, down 
School Street, and along Cornhill, drove the coaches 
and carriages of the Tory quality, all stopping at the 
brilliantly lighted mansion, where, as an hostler in- 
formed me, the Governor was giving a play and a 
supper to the wealthy Tory families of Boston and to 

all the officers of the British regiments quartered in 
the city. “I knew the latter statement was false. 


I took 


I stood for a while in the rain among the throng 
of poor who had come to wait there, in patience, on 
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the chance of a scrap from the servants’ quarters after 
the servants had picked the bones their surfeited mas- 
ters would scarcely deign to lick. 

At first, as the coaches dashed up and the chairs 
jogged into the gateway, a few squalid watchers in 
the crowd fought to open the carriage doors, hoping 
for a coin flung to them for their pains; but the 
sentinels soon put a finish to this, driving the ragged 
rabble savagely, with thrusts of their musket-butts, out 
into Marlborough Street. Under the gate lanthorn’s 
smeared reflections 1 saw the poor things huddled in 
a half-circle, pinched and chattering and white with 
hunger, soaked to the bone with the icy rain, yet lin- 
gering, God knows why, for a brief glimpse of My 
Lady in pink silk and powder, picking her way from 
her carriage across the puddles, while My Lord minced 
at her side and the footman ran behind to cover them 
both with a glistening umbrella. 

The stony street echoed with the clatter of shod 
horses, the rattle of wheels, the shouts of footmen, 
and the bawling of chair-bearers. 

Once, when the wind sharpened, shifted, and blew 
the slanting rain from the north, a warm odor of 
roasted butcher’s meats came to us, and I could hear 
a hollow sound rising from the throng, which was like 
a groan. 

In the Province House fiddlers were fiddling; it was 
chill enough in the street, but it was doubtless over- 
hot within, for servants came and threw open the win- 
dows, and we could hear the fiddles plainly and the 
sweet confusion of voices*and a young girl’s laughter. 

A hoarse ery broke out, wrung from*the very vitals 
of the wretches around me. 

“Silence!” shouted the officer of ‘the gate - guard, 
striding out in his long rain-cloak and glaring about 
him, with tasselled stick upraised. The rain pow- 
dered his gilded French hat and laced vest, and he 
stepped back hastily under shelter. 

There was perfect quiet for an instant, then a move- 
ment near me, a mutter, a quick surging of people, a 
cry: “Give room! Back there! Bear him up!” 


A voice broke out—‘ He is starving; the smell o’. 


meat sickens him!” 

Two men staggered past, supporting a mere lad, 
whose deathly face hung on his rain-soaked cotton 
shirt. 

“He haz the spotted sickness!” muttered a chair- 
bearer near me; “it’s death to take his breath! Let 
me pass!” 

“The pest!” cried another, shrinking back, and 
stumbling away in a panic. 

The officer watched the scene for a moment, then 
his heavy, inflamed face darkened. 

“Back there! Be off, I say!” he bawled. “ Ye 
stinking beggars, d’ye mean to poison us all with the 
pest? Turn out the gate-guard! Drive those filthy 
whelps up Cornhill!” he shouted to the corporal of the 
guard. 

The soldiers came tumbling out of the gate-lodge, 
but before they could move .on the throng another 
officer hurried up, and I heard him sharply recalling 
the soldiers and rebuking the officer who had given the 
order. 

“No, no, that will not do,” he said. “The town 
would flame if you drive the citizens from their own 
streets. Let them stand there. What harm are they 
doing?” 

“The lout yonder fell down with the spotted pest,” 
remonstrated the first officer. ‘“ Faugh! The rabble’s 
rotten with scurvy or some filthy abomination—” 

“They'll harm no one but themselves,” replied the 
other, in a sad voice which sounded strangely familiar 
to me—so familiar that I involuntarily stepped out 
into the lighted space under the gate and peered at him 
through the rain, shielding my eyes with my hands. 

The officer was Mr. Bevan. 4 

Should I speak to him? Should I count on his 
friendship for me to get me an audience with the 
Governor? Here was a chance; he could vouch for 
me: so could Mrs. Hamilton. 

As I hesitated somebody beside me clutched my el- 
bow, and I swung around instantly, one hand on my 
hunting-knife. 

The next moment Saul Shemuel almost rolled at my 
feet in an eestasy of humble delight, sniffling, writh- 
ing, breathing hard, and clawing at my sleeve in his 
transports at sight of me. 

I seized his arm, drew him along: the wall, and into 
the dusky mews. 

Impatient, yet touched, I suffered his mauling, de- 
manding what news he might have, and he, beside him- 
self with joy and excitement, could scarce find breath 
to pant out the news which concerned me. “I haf 
seen Foxcroft,” he gasped. “ Mr. Foxcroft he hass 
come to-day on dot Pomona frigate to Scarlet’s ‘Wharf, 
twelve weeks from Queenstown, sir. It wass printed 
in dot Efening Gazette, all apout “Foxcroft, how he iss 
come from Sir Peter Warren to make some troubles 
for Sir John Johnson mit dot money he took from Miss 
Warren, sir!” 

“ Foxcroft! Here?” I stammered. 

“Yess, sir; I ran mit my legs to Queen Street, und 
I told him how you wass in dot prison come, und he 
run mit his legs to Province House, but too late, 
for we hear dot bell ring und dose guns shooting. Und 
I said, ‘Gott of Isaac, I bet you Jack Mount he hass 
run avay!’ Und Mr. Foxcroft he sees some dragoon 
soldiers come into Cornhill, calling out: ‘ Dose high- 





waymens is gone! Vatch ’em by dot Mall!’ So Mr. 
Foxcroft he come to Province House mit me, sir, und 
he iss gone in to make some troubles mit Governor 
Gage apout Sir John Johnson und dot money of Miss 
Warren! Ach, here iss Mr. Foxcroft, now, sir—” 

I turned to confront a stout, florid gentleman, 
swathed in a riding-cloak, whose little, angry eyes 
snapped as he cried: ‘ Governor Gage is a meddling 
ass! I care not who listens to me, and, I repeat, he 
is a meddlesome ass! Sir Peter Warren shall hear 
of this, damme! Am I a free agent, damme? I take 
it that I am a free agent, yet I may not leave this 
town to-night for lack of a pass. But Vl go! They 
shall not stop me! No, damme if they shall!” 

The hostlers were all staring at him; I stepped 
towards him, eagerly, but the peppery and inflamed 
barrister waved me off. 

“Damme, sir!” he bawled; “ who the devil are you, 
sir? Take your hands from me, sir! I wish to go to 
my client in Lexington, and this Tory peacock will 
give me no pass! I will not suffer this outrage; I 
will appeal to—” 

gave him a jerk that shook the breath from his 
body, whispering in his ear: “ Be silent, in Heaven’s 
name, sir! I am Michael Cardigan!” 

At first, in his passion, astonishment, and_ incre- 
dulity, he found no voice to answer me; but as Shem- 
uel eagerly vouched for me,’ Mr. Foxcroft’s fury and 
suspicion subsided. 

“You? Cardigan?’ he repeated. ‘ Well, where the 
devil have you heen, sir, and what the devil have you 
heen about, sir? Eh? Answer me that, now!” 

“T’ve been in prison, under sentence of death,” I re- 
plied. “ Where have you been, sir, to leave your client, 
Miss Warren, at the mercy of Walter Butler?” 

At that he took fire, and, with trembling fist quiver- 
ing towards heaven, he justified his absence in warm 
terms. 

“T’ve been in England, sir, that’s where I’ve been!” 
he cried. “I’ve been there to find out why your 
blackguard of a kinsman, Sir John Johnson, should 
rob my client of her property. And I’ve found out 
that your blackguard Sir John has not only robbed 
her of her means, but of the very name she has a right 
to! That’s what I’ve done, sir. And if it does not 
please you, you may go to the devil!” 

His impudence and oaths I scarcely noted, such 
a fierce happiness was surging through me to the very 
bones. I could have hugged the choleric barrister as 
he stood there, affronting me at every breath; I fairly 
beamed upon him when he bade me go to the devil, and, 
to his amazement, I seized his fat hands and thanked 
him so gratefully that the defiance died on his lips, 
and he stared at me open-mouthed. 

“My dear sir, my dear, dear friend,” I cried, “I 
will get you your pass to clear the Neck to-night, and 
we will go together to find my cousin, Miss Warren. 
Wait me here, sir; I will-leave Boston this night or my 
name is not Cardigan!” 

Then bidding Shemuel keep an eye on Warlock, I 
hurried around to the gate-house, where the rabble 
still slunk, watching the lighted windows with famish- 
ed eyes. 

The clouds in mid-heaven had caked into snowy jets 
of fleece, and now the full moon of April flooded the 
seaked pavements with pools of silver. . 

The sentry halted me as I entered the court-yard, 
but when I asked for Mr. Bevan, he cal to a comrade 
to take my message. The next momefit Bevan stepped 
out into the moonlight. 4 

“What is it, my man? 
pleasantly, peering at.me. 

* Do you not know: me, Mr. Bevan?” I asked. 

“Cardigan!” he stammered; “is that you, Cardi- 
gan—” ™ 

He was close-to me at a stride, both hands on my 
shoulders, his kindly, troubled eyes full of wonder and 
pity. Perhaps -I jappeared to him somewhat haggard 
and ecareworn, and then the rain had chilled and 
pinched me. 

“T am not in want,” I said, trying to smile. 

“ But—but. why are you not among the guests at 
Province House?” he asked, quickly. ‘“ The son of 
Captain Cardigan needs no friend at court, I fancy.” 

He linked“his gilded sleeve in my arm and drew 
me past the guard-house, and ere I could protest, I 
found myself inside the cloak-room, among a company 
of old beaux and young fops, all in the hands of foot- 
men and body-servants, who were busily dusting the 
hair-powder from. silken shoulders, smoothing out 
laces, hanging hats and cloaks to dry, and polishing 
sword-hilts for their languid, insolent-eyed masters. 

“ Can we not finda quiet corner hereabouts?” I asked. 
“T come to demand a pass for Lexington. Will you 
use your privilege with the Governor, Bevan?” 

“A pass!” he exclaimed, stopping short in his 
tracks. 

“To Lexington,” I repeated. 

* To-night ?” 

“Yes.” 

He raised his honest, perplexed eyes to me. 

“T must have a pass; it concerns the welfare of 
Miss Warren,” I began; then hesitated, remembering 
that I was also to take Jack Mount in my company, 
whose business in Lexington was very different from 
mine. 

“ Cardigan,” he said, with troubled eyes on me, “I 
cannot lend myself to such a service, even for Miss 


Can I:serve you?” he said, 
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Warren’s sake, unless you first give me your word of 
honor that your journey concerns only Miss Warren’s 
welfare.” 

My heart sank; I could not betray the comrade 
who counted on me. Jack Mount must get free of 
3oston as well as I. But how could I lie to Bevan 
or requite his courtesy with treachery? Yet honor 
forbade me to leave Jack Mount, even for Silver 
Heels’s sake. 

“Pass or no pass, I go this night,” I said sul- 
lenly. 

““Hush!” he said; “ don’t talk here.” 

He led me through the card-rooms, where a score 
of old bucks and purple-necked officers sat, all playing 
piquet in owlish silence; then through a partition 
where a fountain sprayed beds of tall ferns, out into 
a lamp-illumined circular alcove, hung with China 
silks, and bowered deep in flowers and tiny blossom- 
ing trees no higher than one’s knee-buckle. 

“'The Chinese alcove,” he observed. ‘* Nobody will 
disturb us here, I fancy. You have heard of the Chi- 
nese alcove, Cardigan? There is the door to the fa- 
mous golden gallery.” 

1 glanced at the gilded door in the corner, half 
hidden by Chinese drapery. I had heard that the 
Governor’s sweetheart dwelt here. 

Bevan reached up and pulled a velvet cord. Pres- 
ently a servant brought us a silver bowl of steam- 
ing punch made with tea and fruit in the Regent’s 
fashion. 

“T drink no tea,” I said, shortly. 

“T suppose not,” observed Bevan, laughing, and com- 
mnanded the servant to fetch me a bowl without tea. 

* Your courtesy to a rebel is extraordinary,” I said, 
after an interval. 

“Oh, I’m half rebel myself,’ he laughed. ‘“ I’d be 
in my shirt sleeves out Middlesex way drilling yokels 
—Minute-Men, I believe—were it not that—that—oh, 
well, I'll wear the red jacket as long as I live and let 
the future weed ut the goats from the sheep.” 

“It’s different with you,’ I said. “ You are Eng- 
lish bred.” 

* Ave, and the red o’ the uniform has dyed my flesh 
to the bone,” he replied. 

“You mean that you will fight—us?” I asked. 

“Tooth and nail, my dear fellow,” he said, gayly; 
“foot, horse, and dragoons! But what can I do to 
serve you—first ?” 

I tasted a glass of punch, then set it down im- 
patiently. “TI tell you I must ride to Lexington,” I 
said, firmly, ‘““and I mean to take friends if I 
choose—” 

“Tell me no more, Cardigan,” he broke in, “else I 
must refuse you what little service I may render. You 
know as well as I why the gates on the Neck are closed 
to-night. If you do not know, listen to me. The 
rebels have been storing war materials. Last October 
we gave their spokesmen full warning that we could 
no longer tolerate the collecting of arms and ammuni- 
tion. We sent expeditions into the country to destroy 
what stores they had gathered.” 

He hesitated; a perplexed smile passed over his 
face. ‘“ You know perfectly well,” he said, * that we 
have good reasons for closing the city gates to-night. 
I cannot give you a pass. Yet, for Miss Warren’s 
sake ”—he lifted his hat as he spoke—* 1 have done 
what I could in honor. Now I must leave you.” 

“ What have you done?” I asked, angrily. 

“T have conducted you to the Chinese alcove, my 
friend.” 

“The antechamber of the Governor’s mistress,” I 
retorted. “Aim I to find my pass here among these 
flowers and blossoms?” 

He looked down at the glasses on the table beside 
us, stirred the contents of his own, and nodded. 

“ What do you mean?” I demanded, hotly. 

“T mean, Cardigan, that, except the Governor, there 
is only one person to-night in Boston who can secure 
you a pass for Lexington. If she chooses to do so, it 
is not my affair.” 

“If who chooses to do so?” 

* She.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Wait and—ask her,” he said, gravely. 

He was gone, wading waist-deep in flowers, ere I 
could compose my mind to think or protest, leaving 
me speechless, standing by the table. 

A minute passed; through the thickets of sweet- 
smelling blossoms the candles flamed like those slen- 
der witch-lights that dance over nature’s gardens, where 
bergamot and cardinal robe our dim woods in crimson 
glory under the October stars. 

“What does he mean by leaving me here?” I mut- 
tered, pacing to and fro through the fragrant, flower- 
ing lane. Then, as I stood still, listening, far away 
I heard a glass door close with a crystalline clash; 
there came the rustle of brocade sweeping like a breeze 
along the passage; the door of the golden gallery 
swung outward; a figure all silk and lace stood poised 
on the step above, screened to the knees behind the 
flowers. 

“Where is the forest-runner who desires a pass to 
Lexington?” she began; then, perceiving my “lank, 
dark form against the candle-light, she laughed a 
sweet, contented little laugh, and bade me to approach 
her. 

I saw that exquisite, indolent head bending towards 
me, the smiling eyes seeking my features, the jewels 
ablaze at her throat. 

“Marie Hamilton!” I stammered. 

All her neck and face flamed, then whitened to the 
hue of death as she stepped swiftly towards me, her 
brocade sweeping through the flowers with a sound like 
the wind tearing silken petals. Suddenly she stood 
still, clearing her startled eyes with one jewelled 
hand; her knees fell atrembling; she swayed and 
caught at the stiff golden curtains, half tearing them 
from the wall. 

Into a carved chair, all glittering with dragon’s 
wings, she fell, a crumpled heap of lace and jewels, 
and buried her face in her hands, pressing her fingers 
into the plump skin. 

I watched her miserably; she twisted her white 
hands before her face; her quivering mouth, her deli- 
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cate body bent and writhing, all these told me what 
no words could tell, and her agonized silence shouted 
her shame to the midnight skies of heaven. 

In the hush that followed, the door of the golden 
gallery swung idly back and forth with a deadened, 
muffled beat like the noise of great wings rapidly flap- 
ping. 

* Michael,” she said, at last. 

“ Yes,” I whispered, in hopeless grief. 

Presently she sat up, wearily, one hand on her pale, 
smooth brow. I could not meet her eyes; I bent my 
head. 

“Oh, God, what punishment is mine!” she sobbed 
aloud. 

She dropped her hands, clasped them, and looked 
wildly at me through her tears. 

“If I am what I am, it was because I had lost you,” 
she said. “I had eaten my heart out — you never 
came—I never thought you cared—I never thought 
you cared!” she wailed, twisting her interlocked fin- 
gers in helpless agony. “I had loved you so long; I 
tried to make you understand it, but you would not. 
I was mortally hurt—I said bitter things—but my 
heart was yours, Michael, yours for the asking, and so 
was I; you had only to take me; I would have gone 
with you from the first word you spoke to me in John- 
son Hall—I would have followed you—from the first 
glance you gave me. Wrong? What is wrong? Love? 
It is never wreng! I would have died for a touch of 
your lips; I did almost die when you kissed me there, 
using me so shamelessly with your boyish cruelty! 
You went away in the night; I searched Johnstown, 
and I listened and questioned until I believed you 
had gone to Pittsburg. And I followed you, madly 
jealous of Felicity, crazed at the thought that she, 
too, was going to Pitt to be near you. But you were 
not at Fort Pitt. I waited, and I was calm because I 
believed that Felicity meant to wed with Dunmore. 
Then Harrod sent in his list of killed—my husband 
was among the dead. I went back to Albany. I 
meant to come to Boston to sell my house: I needed 
money. You found me there on the road that night; 
I could have died from happiness, but you would not 
understand me, Michael!” she ended, piteously. 

1 kept my eyes on the floor. 

** And now, since you have been in Boston, all these 
long months,” she cried, “I have not seen you; I 
could not find you, nor could I find anybody who had 
ever seen you. God knows I did not think to see you 
here, since I, destitute, utterly desperate, caring no- 
thing for life, took—this—shameful—step—” 

She covered her hot face with her hands. 

“Can you believe I love you still?” she sobbed. 

I could endure no more; already I had stumbled 
through the flowery hedge towards the door, blindly 
forcing a path amid the blossoms which threw out a 
hundred tendrils to bar my way. 

Once I looked back. She lay in the glittering chair, 
eyes following me. The next step, and a great bunch 
of roses blotted her face from my sight. 

Through the card-room I hurried, aware of people 
around me, yet seeing nothing; down the stairway, 
jestled by people who were descending or mounting, 


and at last into the cloak-room and out through the- 


court-yard, which was now bright with moonlight 
shining in the puddles of rain. 

Shemuel came from the mews to meet me, leading 
Warlock. Mr. Foxcroft stalked behind him. 

“Where is the pass?” he demanded. “ Did you pro- 
cure the pass, sir? What! Empty-handed! Now, 
by Heaven!” he cried, in a towering fury, “this Tory 
Governor presumes too far!” 

“ Be silent!” I said, sharply; “do you wish to have 
us all arrested? I shall go to Lexington to-night, I 
tell you, pass or no pass; and, before I go, you shall 
tell me where I may find Miss Warren.” 

“A mile out of Lexington on the Bedford Road,’ he 
replied. ‘“‘How can you pass the Neck guard, with- 
out the Governor’s leave, sir?” 

“T will show you,” said I, “ if you choose to accom- 
pany me.” 

“You mean to ride for it?” he asked, excitedly. 

I was silent. 

“And risk a chain-shot from their twenty-four- 
pounders?” he persisted. 

“Mr. Foxcroft,” I said, “ you may do as you please, 
but there is nothing under the moon, yonder, which 
can keep me from going to Lexington. Have you a 
horse stabled here? No? Can you hire one? Then 
hire him, in Heaven’s name, and get into your saddle 
if you mean to go with me. Shemuel, find a good 
horse for Mr. Foxcroft, and another for Jack Mount. 
You must pay for them; I have no money. It is half 
past ten o’clock; I will wait ten minutes.” 

Shemuel scurried back into the mews; Foxcroft 
followed, and in a moment his portly figure was lost 
to sight in the dusky alley. 

I looked up at the lighted windows of Province 
House, wondering how on earth I was to go to Lex- 
ington. Music was sounding from the ball-room; I 
looked out across the dark city; the moon hung over 
the bay; the rigging of a war-ship rose black against 
the silverv disk. Instinctively I turned my eyes tow- 
ards the steeple of the Old North Meeting-House. The 
steeple was dark; the troops had not vet started. 

Musing there in the moonlight, hands clasped on the 
pommel of my saddle. the dull thunder of hoofs 
from the stable aroused me, and presently Mr. Fox- 
croft came clattering out of the mews, followed by 
Shemuel, also mounted, a grotesque lump of a shape, 
crouched on the saddle, his flat, three-cornered hat 
crammed over his great ears, his nose buried in his 
neck-cloth. He led a third horse behind him. 

“Now. sir.” panted Foxcroft, “I am prepared to 
ride to the devil with you and put this Tory Govern- 
or’s nose out 0’ joint!” 

“ Do you also ride with us, Shemuel?” I asked. 

He replied faintly in the affirmative. The little 
creature was frightened. His devotion touched me 
very deeply. 

Walking our horses along Common Street, we were 
almost immediately accosted by dragoons. who, on 
learning that our destination was the “ Wild Goose 
Tavern,” cursed us roundly, promising to clean out 
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that nest of rebels at no distant date. Their officer 
also began to harangue us, but I pushed my _ horse 
past him and cantered on into the Mall and out 
through Green Lane, wheeling into the alley behind 
the “ Wild Goose.” 

Of the half-score gentlemen whom I had left there, 
sitting their rain-drenched horses, none remained. 
However, Mount was in the tavern, and he came at my 
whistle, explaining that the balance of the company 
had chosen to risk crossing the bay under the guns of 
the Somerset, rather than attempt to foree the Neck. 

“God go with them!” said I.“ Here’s Shemuel with 
a horse for you. We'll ride to the shore and see what 
can be done.” 

Mount, who had been busily embracing Shemuel, 
gave the little Jew a mighty slap of affection. vaulted 
into his saddle, passed my rifle to me, and fell back 
beside the peddler, while Mr. Foxcroft and I rode 
through the Mall once more, down .towards the shore, 
where, in the darkness, faint flashes through the trees 
came and went as the waves of the bay caught the 
moonlight. 

“Ts it too far to swim?” I asked Mr. Foxcroft. 

“Too far,” -he replied, with a shiver. “ All is 
marsh beyond; the mud would smother us ere we land- 
ed. That shoal yonder is dry at low water.” 

“Mr. Foxcroft,” said I, “ we must swim for it some- 
where. Could we not make the Charles River at a 
pinch?” 

“No, nor Stony Brook,” he said. “ A good swim- 
mer might circle the floating battery and make his 
way outside the Neck, but he could not last, Mr. Car- 
digan.” 

We had been slowly approaching the shore while we 
spoke. For some time I had fancied I heard sounds 
in the darkness like the stirring and movement of a 
body of men assembling. At first I fancied the swell- 
ing murmur of the tide deceived me, yet at moments 
it seemed as though I could distinguish a trampling 
sound which could not have been the beat of the 
ocean’s steady squadrons on the beach. 

Then, as we came out through the fringe of trees 
from which the land fell away to the water’s edge, a 
stirring sight lay spread before us: below, in the 
dazzling moonlight, the shore swarmed with soldiers, 
teamsters, and boatmen, moving hither and thither 
along the water’s edge. Companies of grenadiers were 
marching towards the wooden wharf at the end of 
Hollis Street; companies of light infantry and marines 
were embarking in the boats which lay rocking along 
the shore; horses snorted, gathered in groups, while 
boatmen poled flatboats towards a cove, from which 
already a scow, freighted with horses, was being 
pushed out into the bay. 

Although there was no talking, save the half-whis- 
pered commands of the officers, the movement of so 
many boats, the tread of a thousand men, the stamp- 
ing and noises of horses, all swelled into a heavy, 
ceaseless sound, which mingled with and _ intensified 
the murmur of the mounting tide, stirred to its flood 
by the silver magic of the rising moon. 

Hundreds of soldiers had already embarked; we 
could distinguish the dark line of their boats, all 
strung out as though fastened together, stem and 
stern, rising and falling on the glittering surface of 
the bay, ever lengthening, as new boats, loaded deep 
with soldiers, put out to fall into line and sail bob- 
bing away in the darkness, only to reappear again 
under the flood of moonlight. 

“ Suppose,” whispered Mount, “ we lead our horses 
aboard that scow yonder!” 

In another moment, scarce aware of what I was 
actually about, I had dismounted, and was leading 
Warlock straight down to the shore towards a cove, 
where half a dozen boatmen were standing in a scow, 
resting on their long sea-poles. 

“Tf they ask questions, knock them into the water!” 
said Mount, calmly. 

He repeated the instructions to Foxcroft and Shem- 
uel as we filed along the dim shore past a throng of 
boatmen, grooms, officers’ servants, and teamsters, and 
made straight towards the scow that lay a few yards 
off-shore in the little, shadowy cove. 

It was a desperate attempt; had I given myself one 
minute’s reflection, I should rather have risked a dash 
across the Neck and a chain-shot on the causeway. 
Yet its very audacity was in our favor; the boatmen, 
when they saw us leading our horses down to their 
cove, hastily lowered a plank bridge from their heavy 
scow, and Mount coolly waded out into the water, 
guiding his horse aboard as calmly as though it were 
his own stable and these Tory boatmen his paid 
grooms. 

I followed with Warlock, who snorted and pawed 
when the salt water rose to his fetlocks, but he 
danced up the plank incline and entered the boat 
without coaxing. Shemuel’s horse, a sleek, weasel- 
bellied animal, with a wicked eye and a bunch 0’ 
hackle for a tail, swung around in the water, slinging 
the little Jew on his face in the mud, and then, with a 
vicious squeal, flung up his heels and cantered off, 
scattering a company of marines drawn up a hun- 
dred yards down the shore. 

Draggled and dripping, Shemuel, standing knee- 
deep in salt water, watched the flight of his horse, 
but I bade him come aboard at once, and he did so, 
casting sidelong glances at the boatmen, who regarded 
him with astonishment. 

Mr. Foxcroft, meanwhile, had dragged his horse 
aboard, and Mount ordered the boatmen to push off at 
once. 

As the men took up their heavy sea-poles, I heard 
them whispering to each other that Mount and I 
must be scouts sent ahead to spy for the soldiers, and 
I caught them eying our buckskins curiously as they 
lay on their poles, pushing out towards the broad belt 
of moonlight which glistened beyond. 

The wind whipped our cheeks as we swung clear of 
the Jand; the boatmen presently took to their oars, 
which I noticed were muffled midway between blade 
and handle. The rowlocks, also, had been padded with 
bunches of wheat straw and rags. 

Now that we were safely afloat, misgivings seized 
me. I had never before been on salt water; the black 
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waves which came slapping on our craft disturbed 
me; the shadowy hulk of the war-ship which lay 
athwart our course loomed up like doom, seeming to 
watch us with its wicked little green and red eyes, 
marking us for destruction. 

The wind freshened furiously in my face; the waves 
came rolling in out of the darkness, rap! rap! slap! 
rap! crushing into stinging gusts of spray, soaking us 
to the skin. 

Far to our left the line of boats floated, undulating 
across the bay; the beacon in Boston flared out red 
as we rounded Fox Hill; the light on Mount Wh-d-m 
iwinkled. 

Presently Mount touched my arm and _ pointed. 
High up in the dark haze above the city two bright 
lights hung. So we knew that Rolfe was watching 
from the belfry of the Old North Meeting-House, and 
that Paul had read the twin lamps’ message and was 
now galloping west through the Middlesex farms. 

Shemuel, shivering in his wet and muddy garments, 
crept up beside me to ask where we were to be 
landed. 

1 did not know, nor dared I ask, fearing to awake 
suspicion. Besides, we were close under the sprit of a 
tall black frigate, so close that I could see the candles 
flaring in the battle-lanthorns, and the dead bay-weeds 
hanging from the chains, and I could even read her 
name, the Falcon. 

Then. suddenly, out of the shadow under the black 
frigate’s hulk, a cockle-shell came dancing towards us, 
with an officer in the stern, who played his lanthorn 
on us and waved his arm. 

“ Move into line with the ship’s boat!”~he called out, 
with many a strange sea-oath; and our brawny oars- 
men pulled northeast once more towards the long 
line of boats, which now stretched almost across the 
bay. 
* You land at Phipps’s Farm, sir?” inquired a sweat- 
ing boatman of Mount. 

*“ Phipps’s Farm!” broke out Mr. Foxcroft. “ It’s 
in the marshes 0’ Lechemere! I’m damned if Ill be 
landed at Phipps’s!” 

“Isn't that where the troops land, sir?” asked the 
boatman, resting his oar. 

Mount shook his head mysteriously. 

“We are on special service, lads,” he said. “ Ask 
no questions, but put us ashore at Willis Creek, and 
tell the Colonel to give you a guinea apiece for me.” 

At this impudent remark the boatmen began to row 
with renewed vigor; the salt spray drove aboard in 
showers, the wind roared in our ears, the horses hud- 
dled together. 

Once more we swung across the line of boats; in 
the craft just ahead of us I could see the marines 
sitting with their muskets on their knees, right hands 
covering the flints and pans. 

As the distance slowly increased between us and 
the troop-boats, I began to breathe more freely. Mount 
stood by his horse, coolly chewing a straw from the 
wadded oar-locks, his fox-skin cap pushed back on his 
head, the fluffy tail blowing wildly in the wind. 

Slowly the dark shore took shape before us; already 
I could smell the land-smell and hear the wind among 
the reeds. 

Oh, the happiness to be free from that prison city, 
lying there in the gloom across the water!—the joy 
to tread free ground once more, to scent free winds, to 
move unrestrained across the world again! 

Mount, too, was sniffing restlessly at the marsh, 
wreathed in sea-mist; I fancied his eyes glowed in the 
moonlight like the eyes of a waiting hound. 

Something touched my hand; Shemuel came cowering 
to my side. 

“Courage,” I whispered. 

“T haf done all 1 could,” he said, in a shaking 
voice. 

“TI know that, lad,” I muttered. 

His wet fingers sought mine. 

“ T shall nefer be safe no more,” he whispered. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. I shall nefer set foot on shore no 
more. I don’t live long now, Mr. Cardigan.” 

He was trembling from head to foot as I laid my 
hand on his shoulder. 

The boatmen had dropped their oars and taken to 
their poles once more; the tall reeds rustled as our 
scow drove its square nose into the shallows and 
grounded with a grating jar. Startled curlews, round 
about us, uttered their querulous cries. 

“There’s a road swings northwest through the 
marshes,” said Mount, wading out into the water and 
ieading his horse up through the rushes. “ Follow me, 
lad. I should know this country from Cobble Hill to 
Canada.” 

Foxcroft had mounted; Jack climbed stiffly into his 
_ saddle; I threw Warlock around in the reeds, prepared 

to set foot to stirrup, when Shemuel seized my arm 
convulsively. A patrol of British light-horse, riding 
in single file, came picking their way down the shore 
in the moonlight. 

Mount and Foxcroft saw them and drew bridles; I 
slung my legs across Warlock, just as they hailed us. 

“Get up behind! Quick!” I whispered to Shemuel, 
watching the horsemen riding towards Mount, who 
was ahead of Foxcroft. 

Shemuel’s strength appeared to have left his limbs; 
he struggled to mount behind me; Warlock, alarmed 
at his contortions, began to dance restlessly. 

Impatient, [ stooped to grasp Shemuel, and I al- 
ready had him by the collar when an exclamation and 
a sudden trampling of horses made me turn my head 
just in time to see a British officer seize Jack Mount 
and attempt to drag him from his saddle. 

Before I could straighten up, the cavalry were upon 
us: I saw Foxcroft snap his pistol, wheel, and gallop 
into the reeds; I saw Jack Mount fling the officer off 
and fetch him a cracking blow with the barrel of his 
rifle. Two men rode at me; I raised my rifle with 
one hand, calling to Shemuel to mount behind me, but 
the frightened peddler squirmed out of my clutch and 
rushed headlong into the marsh. 

A horseman followed him, cursing; the other trooper 
mired in the rushes, struggled to get at me. 

I swung my rifle to my cheek; it flashed in the pan; 
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the brute set his horse at a gallop, and, leaning for- 
ward, deliberately shot at the unarmed peddler. Shem- 
uel dodged, ran a few yards, doubled on the horse- 
man, and came rushing back towards Mount. He 
gained a little hillock of rising ground; he could 
have escaped into the fringing willows, but, to my 
horror, he turned and waved his arms to me, shout- 
ing: 

“Ride! Ride, Mr. Cardigan! 
sake, ride, sir!” 

“Touch that man and I’ll brain you!” I roared at 
the horseman who had now drawn his sabre. 

Again I tried to shoot the trooper, but the flint- 
sparks died out in the damp pan. With a groan I rode 
after him, calling out to Shemuel to seek cover in the 
brush, but he only ran about on his hillock, dodging 
the infuriated trooper, and calling frantically to me 
that I must save myself for Miss Warren’s sake. 

Then, while my horse was floundering in the marsh, 
slowly drawing his mired limbs to firm ground, I saw 
Shemuel dart towards me with a shriek, and, ere I 
could reach him, I saw the trooper bend down from his 
saddle and slash the poor frightened creature’s head 
with one terrible blow of his heavy sabre. 

Down into the mud plunged Shemuel; the trooper’s 
horse trampled and passed over his body, then swung 
in a rushing circle and bore down on me, just as the 
other rider came splashing at me from the right. 

My rifle a third time flashed in the pan; the prim- 
ing had been wet with spray. I struck Warlock on 
the flanks, whirled him head on against Shemuel’s 
murderer, and, whipping out my war-hatchet, aimed 
a furious blow at the fellow’s head. The keen hatchet 
blade sank into the trooper’s shoulder; he tumbled 
out of his stirrups and landed heavily among the cat- 
tails. 

Instantly I checked Warlock, poised myself in my 
stirrups, and launched the hatchet straight at the 
other horseman, striking him full in the chest, but 
whether with blade-edge, handle, or flat, I know not, 
for, as his horse swerved wide, passing me at a tear- 
ing gallop, Mount and Foxcroft flew past, calling out 
that Shemuel was dead and that J must follow them 
for my life. 

Up the shore we crashed through the rushes, driving 
straight out into the marsh, our horses floundering 
and the light-horsemen firing their pistols at us from 
the firmer ground above. 

A ball grazed Warlock; his neck was wet with 
blood. 

“They'll murder us all here!” cried Foxcroft; 
“ charge them, in God’s name!” 

Mount heard him and bore to the left; I followed; 
knee to knee we lifted our crazed horses out of the 
marsh and hurled them into the little patrol of light- 
horse, bursting upon them ere they could wheel to 
meet us. 


For Miss Warren’s 


In the moonlight their sabres flashed before our: 


eyes, but no lunging point found its billet of flesh, 
though their blades rang out on our rifle-barrels; 
then we were on them, among them, plunging through 
them, and pounding away northward over a hard 


gra vel road. 


They discharged their pistols at us; a few of them 
followed us, but all pursuit ceased below Prospect 
Hill; we galloped, unmolested, into the old Charlestown 
and West Cambridge Road, and flew onward through 
the night. 

In lonely stretches of road, which ran rivers of 
moonlight, I could see Mount riding, head on his 
breast, square jaw set, and I knew he was brooding 
on Shemuel’s dismal end. 

Now, as we rode, from behind us the sound of bells 
came quavering across dim meadows; out of the blue 
night, bells answered; we heard the reports of guns, the 
distant clamor of a horn blowing persistently from 
some hidden hamlet. 

“The alarm!” panted Foxcroft, at my elbow, as 
we pounded on. “Hurrah! Hurrah! The country 
lives!” 

“ Jack!” I called, through the rushing wind, “ the 
whole land is awaking behind us! Do you hear? Our 
country lives!” 

“And England dies!” cried Mount, passionately. 
With both hands uplifted, and bridle flung across his 
horse’s neck, he galloped in the lead. On his huge 
horse, towering up in the saddle, he swept on through 
the night, a gigantic incarnation of our people mili- 
tant, a colossal shape embodying all that we had 
striven for and suffered for from the hour when the 
first pioneer died at the stake. 

On he swept astride his rushing horse, the fox tail 
on his cap streaming, the thrums on his sleeves blow- 
ing like ripe grain; and ever he tossed his arms tow- 
ards the sky and shook his glittering rifle above his 
head, till the moonshine played on it like lightning. 

“Ring! Ring out your bells!” we shouted, as 
we tore through a sleeping village; and behind us we 
could see candle-light break out from the dark houses, 
and, ere the volleying echoes of our horses’ hoofs 
struck the last spark from the village streets, the 
meeting-house bell began swinging, warning the dis- 
tant farms that the splendid hour had come. 

We forced our horses through a belt of tasselled 
willows fringing a little thread of a meadow stream. 
The dew showered our faces like a flurry of rain. My 
cheeks were burning. 

“How far is it? Are we near her house?” I asked 
again and again. I strove to realize that I was near- 
ing Silver Heels; I could not, nor was I able to under- 
stand that I should ever again see her. 

We now came to a stony pasture in which cattle 
lay, turning their heavy heads in the dim light to 
watch us. I dismounted to let down the bars. In 
vain | looked for a house; there were no lights to be 
seen. 

The lane conducted us to an orchard, all silvery in 
the moonbeams, and now, through the long rows of 
trees, I saw the moon shining on the portico of a white 
mansion. - 

“Ts that the house?” I whispered. 

Foxcroft nodded. 

We led our horses through a weedy garden up to the 
pillared portico. Even in the moonlight I could see 


the neglect and decay that !ay over house and grounds. 
In the pale light clusters of yellow jonquils peeped 
from the tangle about the door-steps; an owl left a 
hemlock-tree with a whistle of broad wings and wheel- 
ed upward, squealing fiercely. 

And now, as I leaped to the porch, I became aware 
of a light in the house. It streamed from a chink 
in the wooden shutters which were closed over the win- 
dow to the right of the door. 

Foxcroft saw it: so did Mount; we tied our hard- 
blown horses to the fluted wooden pillars, and, step- 
ping to the door, rapped heavily. 

The hard beating of my heart echoed the rapping; 
intense silence followed. 

After a long time, pattering, uncertain steps sound- 
ed inside thé hallway; a light, dim at first, grew 
brighter above the fanlight over the door. 

The door opened to its full width; the candle flared 
in the draught of wind, smoked, flickered, then burned 
steadily. A little old man stood in the hallway; his 
huge shadow wavered beside him on the wall. 

It was the Weasel! 

The cuffs of his coat, guiltless of lace, were too 
large for his shrunken arms; his faded flowered 
waistcoat hung on his thin body like a sack; yet his 
hair was curled and powdered over his sunken fore- 
head. On his colorless, wasted face a senile smile 
flickered; he laid his withered hand on his breast and 
bowed to us, advancing to the threshold. 

With a gesture he welcomed us; he did not speak, 
but stood smiling his aged smile, expectant, silent, 
the pattern of threadbare courtesy, the living spectre 
of hospitality. 

“Cade!” whispered Mount, with ashy lips; “ Cade, 
old friend! How came you here?” 

The Weasel’s meaningless eyes turned on Mount; 
there was no light of recognition in them. 

* You are welcome, sir,” said Renard, in the ghost 
of his old voice. ‘I pray you enter, gentlemen; we 
keep open-house. Ah, yes, an old custom in our family, 
gentlemen—you are welcome to Cambridge Hall— 
believe me, most welcome.” 

The thin, garrulous chatter awoke petulant echoes 
through the silent hall; he raised his childish voice 
and called out the names of servants long dead. The 
hollow house replied in echoes; the candle flame burn- 
ed steadily. 

“My servants are doubtless in their hall,’ he said, 
without embarrassment; “that the office of hospital- 
ity devolves on me must count most fortunate. 
Pray, gentlemen, follow. The grooms will take your 
horses to the stables.” 

Leading us into a room, where were a few chairs set 
close to a small, shabby card-table, he begged us to 
be seated, with a kindly smile, then seated himself, and 
fell a-babbling of ancient days, and of people long 
since in their graves, of his kennels and stables, of the 
days when the world was younger, and hearts sim- 
pler, and true men loved their King. 

Nor could we check him, for he would smile and talk 
of the fleet in the downs, and the féte to be given in 
Boston town when Sir Peter Warren and his old sea- 
degs landed to dine at Province House. And all the 
while Jack Mount sat staring with tear-smeared eyes, 
and lips aquiver, and great fists clasped convulsively ; 
and Foxcroft leaned, elbow on knee, keen eyes watch- 
ing the little madman, who sat serenely babbling of a 
household and a wife and a life that existed only in 
his stricken brain. 

His wines he brought us in cracked glasses—clear 
water from a spring that was older than human woe, 
but, like his hospitality, unfailing. 

“What in God’s name is he doing here?” I whisper- 
ed to Foxcroft. 

“ Quiet,” motioned Foxcroft, turning his head to 
listen. I, too, had caught the sound of a light footfall 
on the stair. Instinctively we all rose; the Weasel, 
muttering to himself and smiling, slowly ambled to the 
dark entry. 

Then, out of the wavering shadows, into the can- 
dle-light, stepped a young girl, whose clear hazel eyes 
met ours with perfect composure. Her face was 
Geadly white; her fingers rested in the Weasel’s with- 
ered palm; she saluted us with a slow, deep reverence, 
then raised her steady eyes to mine. 

“Silver Heels! Silver Heels!” I whispered. 

Her eyes closed for a-moment and she quivered 
from head to foot. 

“My daughter, gentlemen,” said the Weasel, ten- 
derly; bending, he touched her fingers with his shriv- 
elled lips, smiling to himself. 

Her gray eyes never left mine; I stepped forward; 
she gave a little gasp as I took her hand. 

“Who is this young man?” said the Weasel, mildly. 
“He is not Captain Butler, dear—or my memory fails 
—aye,” he babbled on, “it fails me strangely now, 
and I had best sit quiet while younger heads think 
for me. Yet, this young man is not Captain Butler, 
dear?” 

“No, father.” 

In the silence I heard my heart beat heavily. A 
minute passed; the Weasel peered at me with his dim 
eyes and clasped his daughter’s hand closely. 

“ Silver Heels! Silver Heels!” I cried, with a sob. 

“Do you want me—now?” she whispered. 

I caught her fiercely in my arms; she hung to me 
with closed eyes and every limb atremble. 

And, as I stood there, with my arms around her, 
and her face against mine, far away I heard the mea- 
sured gallop of a horse on the highway, nearer, nearer, 
turning now close outside the house, and now thunder- 
ing up to the porch. 

Instantly Jack Mount glided from the room; Fox- 
croft, listening, silently drew his pistol; I reached 
out for my rifle, which leaned against the chain, and 
striking the butt heavily against the floor, glanced at 
the pan. The rifle had primed itself. 

Then I turned smiling to Silver Heels. 

“Do you know who is coming?” I asked. 

“ec Yes.” 

1 stepped to the centre of the room; the door opened 
gently; a motionless shape stood there in the moon- 
light, the shape of my enemy, Walter Butler. 

To be Continued. 
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The Solving of the Galveston Problem 




















The new Railroad Pier at La 


OST important of all the outcomes of the 
recent discovery of the wonderfully pro- 
ductive oil-fields of Texas will probably be 
the development of La Porte, a new Gulf 
seaport of almost limitless future possi- 
bilities. 

The ship channel, on which work is now progressing 
rapidly, will be finished by December, and ready for 
the shipping of the season’s crops and for the export- 
ing of Beaumont oil. The money for the opening up 
of this harbor of La Porte was the sole appropriation 
of the kind made available this year by Congress. 

The boom in Texas caused no surprise to those who 
have watched the State in recent years; the oil dis- 
coveries at Beaumont have been merely the accidental 
means of drawing the attention of the outside world 
to the Lone Star State, and precipitating a flurry to 
invest in Texas property. But even when the inev- 
itable “rude awakening” for multitudes of the small 
and gullible speculators shall have come, and when the 
oil developments have been brought back to sane and 
rational business methods, the boom in this State will 
continue. For it is a fact that Texas raises nearly 
one-fourth of the grain of the United States, one- 
fifth of the cotton of the world, more cattle than any 
other two States combined, has mines of coal and iron 
of the highest grade, and can grow in perfection every 
fruit and vegetable that can be raised in North Amer- 
ica. It was owing to these facts, and not merely to 
the oil craze, that deputations from the Chamber of 
Commerce and from the Merchants’ Association of 
New York made an inspection tour in April of the 
chief centres of industry and commerce in Texas. 

So far, the outsider has been reaping huge profits 
from Texas. Its cattle raised in the great prairie 
districts of the Southwest, were shipped North and 


Porte 


West vast dis- 
tances to get the 
grain to feed them, 


and were = again 
despatched north 
to the Chicago 
abattoirs. The 


beef - packers of 
Illinois and_ the 
railway companies 
of outside States 
were thus reaping 
rich harvests as in- 
termediaries. Oth- 
ers, again, profited 
hugely in the car- 
rying of Texas cot- 
ton, grain, lumber, 
and minerals to 
Eastern ports, and 
in the shipping of 
them therefrom. 
Texas finally re- 
alized that with 
adequate shipping 
facilities of its 
own, an enormous 
amount of addi- 
tional wealth could 
be retained = at 
home. Galveston, 
as an export har- 


bor, was a huge success from its first opening, but its 
unhappy position—a sand-bar on an island shoal— 
Was against its development. It could not handle 
cne-tenth part of the freight transportation offered 
to it. 

The awful disaster in the wake of the Galveston 
tidal storm of last September showed the necessity of 
finding a satisfactory and adequate port to handle the 
huge freight which fourteen trunk lines were concen- 
trating at Houston, and the La Porte site was selected. 
It has very unusual advantages, and even if it had no 
possibility of ever becoming the shipping centre, would 
develop into a flourishing town. It is the only elevated 
spot on the entire Texas coast, being a level plateau 
with an altitude of thirty-five to forty feet, and is thus 
secure from the worst conceivable tidal storms in the 
Gulf. 

On June 7 twelve members of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, with Chairman Theodore F. Burton, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, at their head, paid a visit of inspee- 
tion to La Porte. They then proceeded to Galveston, 
but returned forthwith to La Porte for a second inves- 
tigation. The members of the committee are said to 
have shown themselves uniformly impressed with the 
prospects of La Porte. Congressman E. F. Acheson, of 
Pennsylvania, one of the members of the committee, 
is quoted as saying: “It is an admirable place; the 
possibilities are remarkable. Deep water here will do 
much, not for La Porte alone, but for a vast country 
west and northwest, which must needs have a more 
abundant outlet for its products.” 

A significant result of the double visit of the com- 
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mittee was the increase in the number of dredges work- 
ing at the deep-water channel, and the refusal of a 
further extension of the time limit requested by the 
government contractors. The La Porte ship channel 
will be twenty-five miles long, and from twenty to 
twenty-two feet deep. Over eight miles are already 
completed, and the construction now under way of a 
bulkhead piling twelve miles in length guarantees the 
permanent depth of the ship channel. 

Miles of dock and slips with the railway siding run- 
ning to them have already been built; the remainder 
of the work at the docks is to be hastened, and the 
seven miles of natural wharf frontage will soon be 
open to the huge exports of Texas, and of the West and 
Middle West, that are crying out to heaven for proxi- 
mate and suitable ocean outlets. 

Two different corps of government engineers, deputed 
to choose a spot in the Gulf of Mexico whereon may 
be constructed a great dry dock and naval station 
which the army and navy authorities consided a desid- 
eratum, after scanning the entire coast-line, selected 
La Porte as the only suitable location. It is estimated 
that the proposed dry dock and naval station to be 
established at La Porte, will involve an outlay to 
the United States government of from $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000, and that it will result in the steady 
employment of 1500 to 2500 workmen, not including 
the crews of the vessels while same are in for re- 
pairs. 

The importance of the discovery of Texas oil as 
solving the fuel problem with which Texas manu- 
facturers have heretofore been handicapped, is seen 
in the fact that projects are already being formed for 
the establishment of huge manufacturing industries 
in the south of Texas. 

The Galveston problem seems nearer to solving now 
than ever. The Gulf as a destroyer of property and 
life is seldom idle for any length of time, but the de- 
velopment of La Porte will help to make Texas inde- 
pendent of the elements. 

J. T. MURPHY. 








TURNING of the worm is reported from 
Narragansett Pier. At that place, on the 
evening of August %, Mr. P. S. P. Ran- 
dolph, president of the Point Judith Coun- 
try Club, fought with his fists and thrashed, 
or at least inconvenienced, Joseph Tracy, 

chauffeur of the automobile of Mr. John T. Blair. The 
facts of this meeting, as stated in the New York Sun, 
are that Mr. Randolph was driving on the Ocean Road 
in a carriage, and was nearly opposite the Mathewson 
Hotel, when a loud whirring noise made by Mr. Blair’s 
automobile scared his horse, who reared violently. 
breaking a thill. Mr. Randolph requested Mr. Blair’s 
operator to turn his machine around and stop its noise. 
The operator’s reply was unsatisfactory. Mr. Ran- 
dolph said he would lick him if he didn’t. He didn’t, 
and Mr. Randolph got out of his carriage and tackled 
him. The encounter is said to have been very spirited. 
Mr. Randolph is a boxer; Tracy a wrestler. Tracy 
threw his man, but the gist of the report is that Mr. 
Randolph continued to pound Tracy until pulled off by 
the bystanders. The result of the fight, as reported, 
was a bruised hand and a broken finger for Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and divers bruises and increased experience for 
Tracy. Tracy, it seems, had been arrested and fined 
the day before for fast going and racing with another 
automobile on the Narragansett boulevards. 
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summer in the more fashionable districts of the 

country as to whom the usufruct of the high- 
ways belongs to. There is no use of owning an expen- 
sive French automobile that can go a mile a minute 
unless there are roads over which it may be run. But 
the prejudice of the public which drives horses or walks 
or uses any slow-going vehicle is exceedingly strong 
against the fast steam-machines. Few horses have 
self-restraint enough to be passed by an automobile 
going even so fast as twenty miles an hour without 
showing an urgent desire to abandon the highway. At 
Newport, Professor Agassiz and other conservative cot- 
tagers have appealed to the courts to protect them 
against a proposed automobile race on Ocean Avenue 
on August 30. A newspaper published at Nice, France, 
is quoted as saying that automobiles, by taking pos- 
session of the roads and driveways thereabout, are ruin- 
ing the coast, since persons who drive in other car- 
riages take their lives in their hands. The French 
government has announced that no more great races 
over the public roads of France will be allowed. 

The big, fast machines, which make most of the 
trouble, are toys, and very few persons can afford to 
play with them. What seems to be needed for them 
are big race-tracks, ten or twenty miles around, where 
their owners can have fun with them without preju- 
dice to the public peace or safety. There is room 
enough in the country for as many such tracks as may 
be demanded, but there is not room on the public roads 
for any machine that runs at an immoderately high 
rate of speed. When Mr. Randolph attacked Mr. 
Blair’s hired man at Narragansett Pier his action was 
doubtless ill advised, but still it must have been the 
energetic expression of a sentiment with which the 
general public will be strongly sympathetic. The auto- 
mobile has undoubtedly come to stay, but it has got 
to behave itself, and to adapt its habits to existing 
conditions. It must not go too fast on the public 
roads when any one is looking; it must not snort and 
whir too loud when standing still, and it must not 
smell too bad. 


"To snm seems to be a good deal of uncertainty this 
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Hi horse is not extinct yet, but persons in the 
i horse business report that he is scarce and cost- 
ly. They say that in the neighborhood of New 
York five-dollar horses have been bringing $40 or $50, 
and $50 horses $150 or $200. The chief reason for 
the dearth given by a dealer quoted in one of the 
neighborhood papers is “electric scare.” It may be 
remembered that it was given out two or three years 
ago that all the horse-work was soon to be done by 
electricity. The farmers and breeders, it seems, took 
these assurances so much to heart that fewer colts 
were raised. Then the Spanish war put the government 
in the market for horses and mules; the Boer war has 
made a market for 50,000 more; the horse distemper 
early in the summer killed some; the extreme heat 
killed many more, and, altogether, horses are scarce. 
Evidently it is going to take time to wean humanity 
from horses. It can’t be done in a single generation, 
even though Edison’s storage-battery turns out to be 
all that is hoped. 


@A. 
UT meanwhile the trolley-car business is spread- 
ing wonderfully. A book tells how to go from 
Boston to New York by trolley; you ride twenty- 


eight and one-half miles on steam-cars, and 273 on 
trolley-ears. It takes a little less than twenty-four 
hours, and costs $3 72 for fares. It must make an 
edifying trip, for the advantage of the trolley is that 
it takes one along all the best streets and through the 
most interesting parts of the cities and villages, so 
that you see a vast deal that isn’t visible from the 
railroad. 

Trolleys abound all through New England, and along 
the coast far up in Maine. In central and western New 
York they are reaching out everywhere, and there is 
every prospect that in four or five years a trolley ride 
from New York to Buffalo will be a possibility. So 
it is in Ohio; so it is in all the rich and thickly set- 
tied States 
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sions for women should make a note of the ca- 

reer of an English woman, Miss Eleanor Omerod, 
who lately died in England in her seventy-third year. 
All her life she had followed a calling in which she 
never found troublesome competition, and which 
brought her high distinction, and the consciousness 
of having done valuable service to her fellows. Very 
early in life she developed a strong interest in insects, 
and began to study them. Her father had a country 
estate in Gloucestershire, and there was abundant op- 
portunity for her to observe bugs in their relations to 
agriculture. She learned what the farmers and farm 
laborers knew about insects and the mischief done by 
them, and constantly added to and systematized her 
store of knowledge. In 1868, when she was forty years 
old, she began to contribute to the insect collection 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. In 1877 she is- 
sued and distributed a pamphlet called “ Notes for 
Observation on Injurious Insects,” which was the first 
of a series of reports which she sent out annually 
for twenty-four years. From 1882 to 1891 she acted 
aus honorary consulting entomologist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society. By that time her reputation 
had spread abroad. She became very widely known 
as an authority on injurious insects, and was consulted 
by suffering agriculturists in all parts of the world— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. She was 
honored by many societies, which gave her medals and 
titles, and last year the University of Edinburgh 
made her an honorary Doctor of Laws. The London 
Times, which tells of her career, does not say that she 
ever made her special knowledge a source of income. 
She seems to have loved knowledge for its own sake, 
and for the good it enabled her to do to her fellow- 
men. 


Pi sions tc interested in occupations and_profes- 


READER of the WEEKLY writes from Chihuahua, 
A Mexico, to protest against calling our next-door 
republic Old Mexico. She says it is done so 
much that a great many persons have come to think 
that Old Mexico is the country’s name. Of course it 
isn’t, and Mexico is called “old” by some Americans 
simply to distinguish it from our New Mexico, just 
as Cambridge (Massachusetts) is very commonly called 
Old Cambridge to distinguish it from Cambridgeport. 
The Mexicans themselves, our correspondent says, 
speak of their country as the republic, and to them 
and their fellow-residents Mexico means the city which 
is the republic’s capital. “It has been estimated that 
one-fifth of the mail from the United States goes to 
Mexico (the city) for want of better direction.” 
Writers can doubtless be broken of calling Mexico 
“ Old Mexico,” if that is inexpedient, but the confusion 
arising from the republic and its capital having the 
same name is less easily disposed of. Names are 
easily come by, and there ought to be enough of them 
to go round without duplications that make trouble. 
The State of Washington seems very ill named. It is 
going to be a famous State, and is surely entitled to 
have a name all to itself. But “ Washington ” stand- 
ing by itself means, and always will mean, Washing- 
ton city. When you want it to stand for the State 
it will always be necessary, as at present, to specify 
that intention. The State ought to change its name, 
and do so while it is still young and can grow up un- 
der a title less ambiguous. 


States affords the richest field for investigation 

that the country contains. It is a field that as 
yet is practically untouched. Mr. Francis E. Leupp, 
a Washington correspondent whose work is well known 
to readers of the WEEKLY, has lately scratched it a 
little, and published in the Forum some of the results 
of his observations. His general conclusion is that the 
reason there is no falling off in the annual sum paid 
for pensions is that fraud more than keeps pace with 
death, and that bad claims are passed faster than de- 
serving pensioners die. But opposition to investiga- 
tion or revision of the pension roll is so strong and 
so well organized that there is not much chance of 
cleaning it up until the size of the annual pension bill 
considered in connection with the remoteness of the 
civil war becomes too obstreperously ridiculous to be 
overlooked. Then—some time within ten years, maybe 
—-the roll may be overhauled; and if it is, and the 
work is thoroughly and honestly done, the report of 
the commission that does it will afford to lovers of 
scandal one of the greatest treats they ever had. 


l’ seems probable that the pension roll of the United 
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related to the axiom that whatever is, is right, 

though the observer may not understand why. 
The mosquito, being part of creation, was supposed to 
be of some use; or, anyhow, to be a necessary evil. 
The new attitude is that the mosquito is neither use- 
ful nor necessary, and that energetic folks who will 
take the requisite trouble can do away with her. NSci- 
ence determined very recently that she is dangerous 
and worth fighting. 'This year, far more than ever 
before, she has been fought, and with so considerable 
a measure of success as to encourage like efforts in 
future on a still larger scale. Apparently there would 
be no mosquitoes if there were no stagnant water. The 
mosquito wars, as waged, for example, in New Jersey 
and on Long Island, begin by draining, and go on to 
applications of kerosene to wet spots that cannot be 
drained, The kerosene is not expected to kill able- 
bodied mosquitoes to whom licenses have already been 


T old-time attitude towards the mosquito was 


issued, but it does kill their larvae. The trait in the 
mosquito which makes successful war against her pos- 
sible is that she is a home body, and ordinarily stays 
near her birthplace, not travelling far unless she ean 
catch a ride. She travels by rail a good deal, and the 
circumstance that in New Jersey there is an incessant 
movement of trains from the coast to all parts of the 
State is considered to contribute in a very important 
degree to the distinguished reputation of that State as 
a mosquito district. But, trains or no trains, you can 
beat the mosquito if you can do away with stagnant 
water. If the great public once gets the idea that 
mosquitoes have a cause which is often preventable, 
it will make a difference, and when the mosquitoes any- 
where get too troublesome there will be a search for 
their breeding-places. and intelligent consideration of 
what may be done, with drains and petroleum, to abate 
them. 

One summer a man who had an aquarium in his 
house let the water in the glass tank run very low and 
lie stagnant. He forgot all about. that water for 
nearly a fortnight, when one morning he found an ex- 
ceedingly large and active family of mosquitoes on his 
premises. Then he left town, but first he emptied the 
tank. His instructive experience may be shared by 
any householder who will take the trouble to put a 
little water in a pail and leave it undisturbed in a 
warm, sheltered place for about ten days. 
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won him his title from the King of Sweden, was 

his voyage in the Vega from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific around the north coast of Asia. He found his 
way through the Northeast Passage. Starting in the 
Vega from Sweden in July, 1878, he sailed around 
Cape Tcheliuskin, wintered near Bering Strait, and 
reached Japan on September 2, 1879. A long expe- 
rience of arctic exploration led up to this achievement. 
The explorer was born in Helsingfors, Finland, in 
1832, and was the son of the chief of the Finland Min- 
ing Department. Political complications drove him 
early in life to Sweden. His arctic travels began in 
1858, and continued for more than twenty-five years. 
He made many discoveries, wrote a number of books, 
and wrote his name on the map of the world. He 
died in Stockholm, August 13. 


TT": great exploit of Baron Nordenskjéld, which 


@a. 


QO of the welcome signs of approaching fall is 
a recurrence of discourse about the possibility 
of getting the right building in the right loca- 
tion in New York for the exhibitions of the various 
art societies. Mr. Dielman, Mr. Beckwith, Mr. Smillie, 
and Mr. Wiles, all officers of the National Academy of 
Design, Mr. Walter Cook, of the Kine Arts Federation, 
and Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, were quoted in the 
New York Evening Post last week as expressing a live- 
ly interest in the project, and as confident that its 
execution would be a very great benefit to American 
art. All agreed that the necessary federation of the 
art societies could be accomplished without difficulty, 
and that the societies could share a fit building in per- 
fect harmony if only the building can be provided. The 
expectation—as outlined by Mr. Beckwith—is that be- 
tween now and Christmas a plan can be worked out 
for testing the feasibility of the project. The delegates 
of the co-operating societies will meet when they get 
back to town, and such a tentative plan as they agree 
upon will be submitted to “a few gentlemen, not 
artists, who are men of affairs and of interest in the 
arts.” Presently a completed plan will be offered to 
the public. and then it will remain to smite the rock 
and see what comes. 
@A. 


turned from China, is quoted as saying that now 

is the time for effective missionary work in 
China, because the fact that thirty thousand native 
Christians died for their faith at the hands of the 
Boxers has made a deep and widespread impression 
on the Chinese mind. The Chinese don’t mind dying, 
but Dr. Miner says dying for a religion is a novelty to 
them, and they are disposed to think that the Western 
religion that its converts die for must have pretty val- 
uable properties and must be worth trying. 

Dr. Miner says other interesting things. He repudi- 
ates the Rev. Gilbert Reid and his defence of looting. 
He disapproves of looting, and talks about it very much 
like what Mr. Schurz would call “an old-fashioned 
man.” But he says the Western nations must assim- 
ilate China. It is an enormous task, but unless it is 
done China will poison the rest of the world. There 
is no Chinese nation to dismember, but there are lots 
of Chinese, who are shrewd, intelligent, and incor- 
rigibly frugal and industrious. Their competition can- 
not be met, Dr. Miner says. They must be civilized 
as a measure of protection for the rest of the world. 


TT": Rev. George S. Miner, a missionary lately re- 


SA. 


F the life of the Empress Frederick is ever written 
I by a competent biographer who is free to tell what 
he knows, the world will get an interesting book. 
The Empress had a hard life, checkered with trials, 
and darkened with some bitter sorrows, but it had its 
compensations, and some of them were profoundly com- 
forting. Not a great deal is known about her by the 
average reader, but even he has grounds to suspect 
that she was one of the ablest women of her day; 
strong in affections, endurance, and in character. 
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Mr. Dooley: On Disqualifying the Enemy 





“ ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “ th’ 
W English ar-re goin’ to end th’ 
Boer war. They’ve taken th’ 

final steps. It’s as good as finished.” 

“What ar-re they doin’?” asked Mr. 
Hennessy. 

“Ye see,” said Mr. Dooley, “ th’ gov- 
er’mint is tired iv th’ way th’ war’s been 
goin’. It’s becomin’ a nuisance. Whin 
rayspictable English people go to war, 
they don’t ixpict to have to keep it up 
foriver. ‘They’se other things to do. But 
th’ Boers wudden’t stop. Manny attimpts 
was made to con-cilyate thim. ‘If ye will 
lay down ye’er ar-rms an’ cut ye’er hair,’ 
said Lord Roberts iv Candyhar an’ Cork 
an’ Pretorya an’ th’ dominyons beyond th’ 
sea, ‘an’ f’rget Kruger an’ larn to sing 
Gawd save th’ King, ye’ll be allowed to 
stand again’ a wall an’ be shot. Other- 


wise, he says, ‘I’ll soon have to take | 


dhrastie measures again’ ye,’ he says. 
‘No,’ says th’ Boers; ‘we’re sorry, but 
we must rayfuse ye’er kind wurrud iv wel- 
come. Nawthin’ wud give us more plea- 
sure thin to pro-vide good targit practice 
fr ye’er galliant la-ads,’ they says. 
‘They need it,’ says they. ‘But, they 
says, ‘gr-reat as wud be th’ honor iv 
bein’ burrid in th’ Union Jack with a 
brass band to play over us, we like th’ 
glad, free,an’ dishon’rable life iv th’ veldt,’ 
they says. ‘We must stay out an’ injye 
th’ rural scenery awhile. How do we 
know,’ says they, ‘but wan iv th’ firin’ 
squads mightn’t shut his eyes an’ hit us? 
says they. ‘Well,’ says Lord Roberts iv 
th’ city directhry, ‘if that’s th’ case,’ he 
says, ‘I’m goin’ home,’ he says, ‘an’ cap- 
ture a few more cities f’r me title,’ he 
says. ‘I niver fought such a mob iv rude 
ungovernable savages in me life,’ he says. 
‘I quit ye,’ he says. An’ he wint away an’ 
left Lord Kitchener to r-run th’ game. 
Lord Kitchener’s a gr-reat man. He’s kilt 
more naygurs thin annything but water- 
milons. He thried concilyatin’ th’ inimy. 
He hanged thim whin he caught thim. 
Whin an English marksman gets that kind 
iv a dhrop on a man, he niver misses. 
ut still th’ Boers rayfused to come in. 
Thin th’ war was renewed with gr-reat 
inergy. Ye r-read in th’ pa-apers ivry day 
iv a threemenjous engagement. ‘ Th’ col- 
umn undher th’ Hon. Lord Gin’ral T. 
Puntington-Canew met to-day an’ defeated 
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I niver can tell. I’ve been countin’ up 
their casulties, an’ they’ve lost enough 
cows to keep Armour goin’ a year. Wan 
iv th’ things a British sojer ‘Il have to 
larn afther this is th’ care iv a cow. 

“Still, in spite iv th’ ravages iv th’ 
Dairymen’s Own, th’ Boers rayfused to 
come in an’ be governed, so th’ cabinet 
held a meetin’. ‘’Tis manifest,’ says Lord 
Sal’sbry, ‘that this thing has gone as far 
as it can go in dacency,’ he says. ‘ They’se 
a time f’r all things,’ he says, ‘ an’ ivry- 
thing in its place,’ he says. ‘We can’t 
keep three hundherd thousan’ sojers an’ th’ 
rapid-fire pote Roodyard Kipling down 
there f’river. We need th’ warryors at 
home to dhrive th’ busses an’ lade th’ 
cotillyons, an’ they hasn’t been a good 
pome on th’ butther an’ egg market, th’ 
price iv stocks, th’ prospects iv th’ steel 
thrade, th’ opening iv th’ new undher- 
ground, or th’ mannyfacther iv bicycles 
since Roodyard wint away. I wondher if 
thim Boers don’t think we have anny- 
thing to do but chase thim f’r th’ r-rest 
iv our lives. I move we put an end to 
it,’ he says. But how was it to be done? 
Some iv th’ cabinet that had been talkin’ 
with th’ warryor iditors was in favor iv 
bilin’ all captured Boers in ile, but ’twas 
pinted out that this wud seem like home 
to a Boer. Some wanted to make Lord 
Milliner a jook, but th’ jooks was again’ 
this. An’ ’twas fin’lly decided, afther a 
long an’ arjoos debate, that th’ war mus’ 
be declared irrigular. Yes, sir, fr’m now 
on ’tis a non-union war, ’tis again’ th’ 
rules. Anny wan engaged in it will be 
set back be th’ stewards iv Henley. 

“ Lord Kitchener wrote th’ notice. He’s 
a good writer. ‘ Ladies an’ gintlemen,’ he 
says, ‘this war as a war is now over. 
Ye may not know it, but it’s so. Ye’ve 
broke th’ rules, an’ we give th’ fight to 
oursilves on a foul. Th’ first principle iv 
a war again’ England is that th’ inimy 
shall wear r-red or purple coats, with 
black marks f’r to indicate th’ location iv 
vital organs be day, an’ a locomotive head- 
light be night. They shall thin gather 
within aisy range, an’ at th’ wurrud 
“fire” shall fall down dead. Anny re- 
mainin’ standin’ aftherward will be con- 
sidhered as spies. Shootin’ back is not 
allowed be th’ rules, an’ is severely dis- 
countenanced be our ladin’ military au- 





Lord General Canew’s Prisoners 


with gr-reat loss th’ Kootzenhammer com- 
mando, consistin’ iv Mr. an’ Mrs. Kootzen- 
hammer, their son August, their daughter 
Lena, an’ Baby Kootzenhammer, who was 
in ar-rums, an’ will be exicuted accordin’ 
to the decrees iv May tinth, fifteenth, an’ 
sixteenth, an’ June ninth, whin caught. 
Th’ Hon. Lord Gin’ral Puntington-Canew 
rayports that he captured wan cow, wan 
duck, wan pound iv ham, two cans iv 
beans, an’ a baby -carredge. Th’ com- 
mando escaped. ‘Th’ gin’ral larned fr’m 
th’ cow, who had been shot, that th’ Boers 
ar-re in disprate condition, an’ cannot 
hold out much longer. I ricommind that 
th’ Hon. Lord Gin’ral T. Puntington- 
Canew be made a jook, an’ receive a grant 
1v wan millyon pounds sterling. He de- 
parted f’r home yesterdah, havin’ seen 
nearly a week iv sarvice be flood an’ field.’ 
How th’ Boers shtud up to it, Hinnissy, 





thorities. Anny attimpt at concealmint is 
threachery. Th’ scand’lous habit iv plug- 
gin’ our gallant sojers fr’m behind rocks 
an’ trees is a breach iv internaytional law. 
Rethreatin’ whin pursooed is wan iv our 
copyrighted manoovers, an’ all infring- 
mints will be prosecuted. At a wurrud 
fr’m us th’ war is over an’ we own ye’er 
counthry. Ye will see fr’m this brief 
sketch that ye’re no betther thin guerillas 
an’ pirates; an’ now, be th’ r-right vested 
in me be mesilf, I call on all persons now 
earryin’ on this needless, foolish, tiresome 
conflict, whin I ought to be home dhrag- 
gin’ down th’ money fr’m Parlymint, to 
come in an’ be shot,’ he says. ‘If they 
don’t,’ says he, ‘ I’ll con-fiscate their prop- 
erty that is desthroyed an’ abolish their 
r-rights as cityzens which they have none, 
an’ charge thim a little something f’r th’ 
care an’ buryal iv their fam’lies,’ he says. 


“So there’s th’ finish iv th’ Boers. 
They’re out iv it now. They’re enthries 
wudden’t be accipted on anny thrack in 
th’ wurruld. They have been set back f’r 
conduck onbecomin’ an English officer an’ 
a gintleman. Our Anglo-Saxon cousins 
acrost th’ sea ar-re gr-reat people. They’re 
a spoortin’ people, Hinnissy. They know 
how to win. They’ll race anny man’s 
horse in th’ wurruld if th’ jockey won’t 
sit th’ way he thinks will make th’ horse 
go fast. They’ll row anny crew in th’ 
wurruld if th’ crew will train on beer an’ 





“The Rapid-fire Pote’’ 


cigareets an’ won’t be in a hurry to get 
through. An’ whin it comes to war, they 
have th’ r-rest iv creation sittin’ far back 
in th’ rear iv th’ hall. We have to lick 
our inimy—they disqualify him.” 

“T thought th’ war was over annyhow,” 
said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “if Chicago 
was as peaceful as South Africa, they’d 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
=r colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa 
—(Adv. 








FEEDING TO FIT 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has 
ever-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
“ Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 








TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Rates in Manhattan from 
pay <a N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
—[Adv. 


DESPONDENCY gives place to buoyant spirits when 
your worn-out system is reinforced by ABgort’s, the 
ip zinal Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
[Adv.] 





CHAMPAGNE as a restorer has no equal. CcoK’s 
IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is pure, delicious, 
and sparkling.—[Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. SIE- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





be an agytation to rayjooce th’ polis 
foorce. Th’ war is over, Hinnissy, but 
th’ English don’t know it yet.” 

F. P. DUNNE. 


The Grain Crop 
latest from reliable 


HE reports 
sources regarding the corn crop are 


iess encouraging than a month ago. 
At that time it was thought that over a 
wide area the corn crop would be large 
enough to partially offset the loss in oth- 





er districts, as in former years’ of 
drought. Unfortunately, however, the 


drought seems to have followed the crop 


north until all the States in which the 
corn crop is important are affected. 
The loss of the corn crop will fall 


heavily on the country at large without 
doubt, but the individual farmer, who 
feeds most of his crop to stock, is in bet- 
ter shape to meet the failure of the eorn 


crop than in previous years. Since 1894, 
the last drought year, farmers have 


learned the value of kaflir corn (a drought- 
resisting variety), alfalfa, cow - peas, and 
other crops as stock foods, and planted 
largely of them; hence there is not likely 
to be forced selling of stock for lack of 
food, as in previous drought years, at 
least not to any great extent. 

For the country generally, there is 
some consolation for the small corn crop, 
to be found in the enormous wheat crop, 
and it is a singular working of the law of 
compensation that in the majority of 
cases the wheat crop is largest in the dis- 
tricts where the corn-crop failure has been 
the worst. From present indications, based 
on reliable reports, the spring-wheat crop 
will be about 350,000,000 bushels, which 


will go a long way in making good the 
loss of the corn crop. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 yearg, 
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‘Beeman’s 
The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum : 


: 
Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. } 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


Sohmer Buildin ay By 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, Ss York. — 
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ANotable Week 


AST week was a notable ene in the sporting world. 

The summer has been filled with important 
sporting events. that seem to grow in interest 

as the season advances. Performances of other 

years have been outdone, and existing records 

have been broken in all directions. The meeting of 
harness-horses at Brighton Beach brought together all 
the great trotting and pacing stars. The sport was ex- 
citing in the extreme, and the attendance sufliciently 
large to indicate that, properly managed, New York 
will support harness-racing, notwithstanding the rather 
discouraging experiences heretofore. Chicago yachts- 
men had a busy week with the races between the Ca- 
dillac and the Invader for the Canada’s cup. The ar- 
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ing of the different events. In this contest two men 
are required for each entry. One man from each team 
paddled out in the river in the usual way, while the 
respective partners of the contestants were lined up on 
shore, each with his canoe handy. At a given signal 
the men paddling in the river upset their canoes. Their 
partners on shore immediately launched their canoes 
and went to the rescue of the men struggling in the 
water. The man who rescued his partner and towed 
the capsized canoe across the finish-line first, won the 
prize. The war-canoe racing was most exciting. A 
war-canoe is a large craft, accommodating a dozen or 
more paddlers, and corresponds to an eight-oared boat 
in she!l-racing. Many of the incidents attendant upon 








rival of the Shamrock IT. and the contests in the vi- 


the war-canoe racing reminded one strongly of an ex- 











cinity of Newport and New York kept up the interest 
in yachting in the East. The racing at Saratoga, so | 


A Canoe Club in Camp 





| citing college race between eight-oared crews. 











successfully inaugurated under a new régime early in 
August by William C. Whitney and his associates, was 
continued. Horsemen and the public in general were 


much pleased with the victories of the horses in which Mr. Whitney is interested. 
The annual meet of the American Canoe Association at the Thousand Islands 
brought out a large number of canoeists, and was perhaps the most successful 
in the history of the association. The tennis championships and the polo con- 


tests at Newport served to keep the habitués of that resort busy, 
and also interested people all over the country. In both tennis and 
polo the playing was superb. Cycling enthusiasts were amazed at 
the remarkable performances of the crack riders at the Stadium 
track in Buffalo and elsewhere. Numerous excellent contests in 
golf, cricket, and other athletic sports and pastimes were reported 
from all sections of the country. The great American outing public 
is enjoving to the full the summer vacation days, and incidentally 
acquiring much health and happiness. 


two weeks at the annual meet in the Thousand Islands. The 

camp was held on Mudlunta Island, one of the prettiest in 
the St. Lawrence River. The island, which is crescent-shaped, ob- 
tained its name from the Indian word signifying half-moon. The 
camp was divided into two parts-—the men’s camp, in which were 
situated the headquarters, camp store and mess-tent, and the ladies’ 
camp. In this outing all the canoeists live in tents. Many of them 
cooked their own food, and were independent of the mess-tent. In 
the intervals of sleeping and eating, the visitors enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly with bathing, fishing, canoeing, and excursions to sur- 
rounding points. At night they visited one another, took part 
in entertainments which were arranged for their amusement, and 
gathering around the camp fires, indulged in story and song until 
ihe evenings were far advanced. An elaborate programme of races, 


C ‘ee weeks from all over the country spent a very pleasant 


embracing over thirty events, was the principal attraction. The racing was held 
during the second week of the meet. The events were about evenly divided between 
paddling and sailing. The trophies given to the winners and second men in each 
event were handsome polished oak shields with the device of the association in red, 


white, and gold enamel. 
For the championships in 
sailing and paddling, large 

















Walter J. Travis 


rection of the Automebile Racing Association, 


TT automobile races at Newport, under the di- 
are scheduled for next Friday, and promise to 


be of unusual interest. Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., who is president of the 
association, has personally done a great deal of work in getting up the affair. 
It was at first intended to run off the speed events over a forty-mile course, but 
the Newport City Council, in granting permission to hold the races on Ocean 


Avenue, imposed a limit of two hours in which to run off the events. 
This necessitated cutting down the length of the course, and it was 
determined to make only one circuit, a distance of about nine miles. 
As the roads are in excellent shape, fast time is looked for. The 
ladies have interested themselves in the matter, and, in addition to 
the prizes offered by the association and the gentlemen, handsome 
silver cups will be given by Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs. Hermann Ocelrichs, 
and others. The finish of the races will be opposite Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish’s residence, where a grand stand will be erected. Just who has 
the fastest automobile in America may not be determined on this 
occasion, but it is pretty certain that there will be some wonderful 
exhibitions of speed. Mr. Vanderbilt’s new German Mercedes ima- 
chine, by some called the “ Red Demon,” will have a chance to show 
what it can do. Mr. Vanderbilt, who is a thorough sportsman, has 
taken considerable pains to obtain entries from owners of fast auto 
mobiles all over the country, and there is a probability that among 
others who will take part will be Albert C. Bostwick, with his new 
40-horse-power Winton, which is credited with having recently done 
a mile on the Elkwood Park track in 1 minute 16%, seconds; De 
Wolfe Bishop with his Panhard; C. J. Fields’s De Dion racer; Alex- 
ander Winton, who will drive a duplicate to Mr. Bostwick’s car; 
Robert J. Collier, who has done some remarkable trials with the 
Panhard, and others. M. Henri Fournier, the French automobilist, 
who is to reach this country about August 30, expressed a desire 


to take part in the racing, and suggested a postponement. M. Fournier will 
hardly arrive in time for the tournament, but there is little doubt that he will 
have a chance to do some racing later. It will be remembered that he was the 
much-lauded winner in the recent automobile endurance run from Paris to Berlin. 


proaching teurnament 





g, 
silver cups were awarded. 
The prize for the war- 
eanoe championship was 
a magnificent shield in 
heavy copper mounted in 
oak. <A beautiful special 
prize was awarded by the 
commodore of the British 
Canoe Association to the 
winner of the seven-and-a- 
half-mile sailing race. The 
trophy was a silver cup 
embossed with the crossed 
flags of America and Eng- 
land, and the winner will 
retain it as his perma- 












[ rvesenin in the ap- 


of the United Stites 
Golf Association, which is 
to be held at Atlantic City 
the second week in Sep- 
tember, is increasing. 
There is considerable euri- 
osity in regard to Walter 
J. Travis, the national 
Amateur champion. Mr. 
Travis is now abroad, 
where he has been doing 
good work, and where his 
playing has been a credit 
to this country. It has 
been demonstrated that 
Americans in many 
branches of sport acquire 








nent property. To an out 
sider the rescue-race was 
perhaps the most interest- 


a certain finish of style 


A War-Canoe Race on the St. Lawrence— After the Finish and a_ general rounding 
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The Abbot 


Two Record-breaking Trotters 
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out in form by contact with foreign com- 
petitors. This has been notably. so in 
golf, and even the best American players 
have been greatly improved by their ex- 
perience on the other side. Mr. Travis 
will return to this country sufficiently 
early to enable him to obtain some prac- 
tice before the tournament begins at At- 
lantie City. While there is no reason to 
believe that he is not as strong as ever, 
it is by no means certain that he will 
win this year. His most formidable com- 
petitors will probably be Findlay S. Doug- 
Jas and C. H. Seeley. Mr. Douglas won 
the Metropolitan championship at the 
Apawamis Golf Club last May, displaying 
magnificent form on that occasion, as 
he has, in fact, all through his playing 

















“ Invader ” 


this summer. Mr. Seeley, who is a mem- 
ber of the Wee Burn Golf Club, beat 
Travis in the Metropolitan semi-finals, 
and later in the season won the Connecti- 
cut State championship. Each gentleman 
has many partisans, and all agree that 
Travis will not be able to win without a 
hard struggle. But golf, like all other 
games, is subject to many surprises, and 
it may be that the new national Amateur 
champion will be neither of the gentle- 
men named. 


AVIS and Ward at Newport early 
D last week accomplished what no 

two tennis-players have been able 
to do for twelve years. The feat was in 
winning the National Championship in 
doubles for the third successive time. 
This entitles them to retain permanent 
possession of the big challenge cups which 
have been in competition since 1889. The 








champions had rather an easy victory, al- 
though their opponents, Ware and Wright, 
who won the East vs. West championship 
in doubles only the day before, were 
thought strong enough to give the cham- 
LJ bs t=) a 
pions a hard battle. It was rumored that 
Davis had gone back in his game since 
Ss 5 
his return from abroad, but the big Har- 
’ 5 
vard player showed no signs of it. 


Y the victory of the Invader over 
B the Cadillac at Chicago, the Cana- 
dians “lifted” the Canada’s cup, 
and thereby won the international trophy 
for yachting supremacy on the inland 
lakes. The result was somewhat of a 
surprise, as the American boat was gener- 
ally considered superior. The Cadillac is 
a Detroit boat, of the centreboard type, 
while the challenger is a fin keel. The 
series called for the best three out of five 
races. The Cadillac won the first by near- 
ly nine minutes. The Invader was suc 
cessful in the second by six minutes. The 
third race was awarded to the Invader be- 
cause of a foul by the Cadillac at the start. 
The Cadillac, upon being disqualified by 
ihe judges, turned back, but her place 
was taken by the Milwaukee—a Chicago 
yacht. The Invader and Milwaukee sail- 
ed over the course, and the Milwaukee was 
soundly beaten. The fourth and deciding 
contest between the Cadillac and the In- 
vader resulted in another victory for the 
challenger, and she thus won the series 
and the cup. Immediately the result was 
known the managers of the Invader were 
deluged with challenges for next year by 
five different lake yacht clubs. This 
shows a healthy spirit, and augurs well 
for the continuance of the sport. The 
Invader was admirably sailed by Aemilius 
Jarvis, and in the last race especially he 
helped the challenger to victory. In de- 
fence of the defeated yacht it may be said 
that the Canadians were singularly fortu- 
nate in having just the particular kind of 
weather suited to the Invader. Never- 
theless, this cannot be accepted as an ex- 
cuse for the Americans, as the Jnvader 
showed great speed and fine qualities. 


HE race between the famous trotters 

i Cresceus and The Abbot, at the 
Brighton Beach Race - track, near 

New York, on August 15, was the great- 
est event in harness-racing since the days 
of Maud 8. and St. Julien. Both horses 
have a world-wide reputation. The Abbot 
is a bay gelding with a record of 2.0314, 
and is owned by John J. Scannell, the Fire 
Commissioner of New York. Cresceus is a 
chestnut stallion, record 2.0314, owned by 
George H. Ketcham, a wealthy horse en- 
thusiast and business man of Toledo, Ohio. 
Both horses are royally bred, and each has 
a long string of notable victories to his 
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credit. The stallion was driven by his 
owner, while The Abbot was handled in 
the race by “ Ed” Geers. 

A tremendous throng of people was on 
hand—the largest that has ever attended 
a trotting-match in the vicinity of New 
York. Some of these persons came from 
distant States to see the match, and there 
were scores of men who had never wit- 
nessed a trotting-raee between high-class 
horses before. Hundreds of women graced 
the occasion with their presence. The con- 
ditions of the race called for the best 
three out of five mile heats for a purse 
of $12,000. As it turned out, the race 
was somewhat of a disappointment, for a 
slight accident to the harness of The Ab- 
bot in the second heat caused that horse 

















* Cadillac” 


to break, and not being able to recover the 
lost ground, he was distanced. The first 
heat, however, demonstrated that the two 
horses are not far apart in speed and stay- 
ing ability. In this heat both animals 
went the entire mile without a sign of a 
skip or mistake. As they came down the 
homestretch at terrific speed, the vast 
crowd in the grand stand rose en masse 
and cheered vociferously. Cresceus cross- 
ed the wire, slightly in the lead, in 2.0314 
—the fastest mile ever trotted by any 
horse in competition. The unfortunate 
distancing of The Abbot in the second heat 
put an end to the race, but Cresceus’s 
driver announced that his horse would 
be sent another mile later in the day in 
an etfort to make a world’s record for three 


fastest consecutive trotting heats. This 
he accomplished in 2.05, and the three 


heats in 2.0314, 2.0614, and 2.05 stand as 
the fastest ever made by a trotting horse. 
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Two Defeated Challengers 


= 





Bi these yachts —one in sailing |! ken up to get the lead, and the view shows 


trim and the other a hulk—crossed 

the Atlantic to try for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, but had to return to Scotland 
venquished. Valkyrie III. and Shamyrocl: 
7, are the names, and the photograph 
shows the Govan Graving Dock, on the 
Clyde. Valkyrie III., after laying up at 
Gourock for two years, is now being bro- 





her half submerged, bow under water. 
which had been docked to 
be burnished during her racing with 
Shamrock II., this year’s challenger, is 
just being taken out of dry dock, the gates 
having been swung back. Many are the 
expressions of regret for the Valkyrie, 
which was defeated by Defender. The hull 


Shamrock 1., 





was a charming model, and took the eye 
of yachting men. But the fate of an ex- 
racing yacht is sure. The ship-breaker 
sooner or later lays his hands on the tri- 
umph of the designer’s brain. Will the 
latest Watson racing- machine succeed 
where these two have failed, as others did 
before them? Off Sandy Hook seems to be 
the ocean grave of many British hopes. 























“Valkyrie III.” and ‘“*Shamrock I.” 
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Try a 


“Lipton” High Ball 


Made of 


Finest Matured Old 


Irish Whiskey 


Bottled by LIPTON, Ltd., 
DUBLIN ano LONDON. 








Sole Agents U.S 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn- 














In These Days © . 


of many wines, all claiming superior- 
ity,one must use wisdom in making ( 
a choice. 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


(Made in America) 


was acknowledged the superior of all 
American champagnes at the Paris 
Exposition by impartial and expert 
judges. It is perfectly pure. ) 
eer eae VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Maker: Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by “all Respectable Wine Dealers. 








Don’t miss ail’ ry the 
sweet things of life. Tr 
a box of WHITMAN'S. 


For sale everywhere, 
Whitman’s Instantancous Chocolate. 
Made in a minute with boiling miik. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 





FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the > 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








NO. 7 AMERICAN NOVELS 


The Manager 
of the B. & A. 


by 
VAUGHAN KESTER 


The scene of this story ts laid in a little 
town tn the lumber region of Michigan, 
and the hero is the manager of a small 
branch ratlroad which ts on the verge of 
bankrupte y when he takes ¢ farge of it. 
The plot of the stor *y és original, and situ- 
ation follows situation in rapid succession 
in the trying experiences which the Man- 
ager of the B. & A. has to undergo in his 
efforts to build up the road, and, inciden- 
tally, to triumph in his wooing. 


$1.50 





FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
* GOUT & REE AT ee 


~~ Great English Remedy 
BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $7 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 
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HEN the State of New York desires to call 
W a statesman from his plough, after the man- 

ner of the Roman republic with Cincinnatus, 
the Hon. Robert Karl, of Herkimer—the town which the 
old Palatine General Herkimer settled in 1735—will 
take his hand from ihe plough possibly; but that he 
will look back no one 
believes who is famil- 
iar with the seventy- 
five years of his career. 
A favorite of both par- 
ties for the Court of 
Appeals of the Empire 
State, whose bench he 
adorned for sixteen 
years, Judge Earl has 
since that time easily 
occupied the position 
of the most eminent 
commoner of the State, 
using that word to in- 
dicate a certain digni- 
fied aloofness from par- 
ties and politics. Ina 
State so productive of 
eminent politicians, 
eminence in non-poli- 
ties is a distinction. 
There is little doubt that Judge Earl could have been 
Governor more than once had he been willing. Re- 
tired for age en January 1, 1895, he has since that 
time enjoyed the otium eum dig. which is the time- 
honored prerogative of honorable public service. He 
spends his old age in Herkimer, the town where he was 
born September 10, 1824; from which he entered 
Union College in 1845, and from which he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1848. He is the president of the 
Herkimer County Historical Society which he found- 
ed; and founded, with his wife, now deceased, and 
richly endowed the Herkimer Free Library, which is 
housed in the beautiful residence where most of his 
long life has been spent. Of ample means, Judge 
Karl leng = since re- 
tired from the practice 
of the profession which 
he adorned, and from 
the serene heights of 
an honorable age looks 
down upon the activi- 
ties of life. 


EASELESS ener- 
gy and an irre- 
pressible deter- 


mination to get ahead 
have been the chief 
factors ini placing 
Professor ~ Elias ¥, 
Johnson in his pres- 
ent position of Justice 
of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Isl- 
ands, 

Born in 1860, in the 
town of Van Wert, 
Ohio, he has risen from 
poverty to a position of unusual importance in a little 
more than forty years. His parents were farmers who 
could only afford young Johnson a meagre education, 
but undaunted, he entered the State Normal, and after- 
wards the State university. He fairly washed and 
sawed his way through these two institutions, for he 
did everything from washing dishes to building fires. 

After graduation he at once entered politics, and 
was for five years superintendent of schools in his own 
town. At twenty-four he was elected to the State 
Legislature on the Republican ticket from a strong 
Democratic district. In 1888 he decided to study 
law, and entered the University of Michigan. His 
work here was of such 
a high class that on 
finishing the course he 
was made instructor, 
and in 1895 was made 
a full professor. 

Professor Johnson 
retained his interest 
in public affairs after 
his appointment on the 
university faculty. At 
the time of his selee- 
tion for the present po- 
sition he was the sen- 
ior member of the 
State Board of Edu- 
cation, and _ president 
of the county Republi- 
can clubs, as well as 
member of the district 
organizations. 

Senator Kittredge The professor is a 
great lover of sports. 


BIG man, a very big man, with a large head, a 
A wide, high forehead, broad between the eyes, a 

heavy jaw covered, as is the mouth and chin. 
with a closely trimmed dark beard—all in all an en- 
semble forbidding, a little fearful at first sight, con- 
tradicted on acquaintance by the friendly, steady eyes, 
and the humorous smile that struggles through ‘the 
stubble—this is the physical make-up of South Dakota’s 
aew Senator, A. B, Kittredge, appointed by Governor 





Judge Robert Earl 





Professor E. F. Johnson 





Herried to fill the vacancy incident to the death of 
James H. Kyle. 

Senator Kittredge is an extraordinary man—that 
too in a day of the unusual and among those who 
themselves are uncommon. He is essentially self-made. 
A native of New Hampshire, a graduate of Yale in 
both collegiate and legal departments, his preparation 
was distinctly Eastern. Commencing at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, a young man of twenty-four, un- 
known, without a shadow of influence, his rise has 
been equally distinctly Western. To-day, sixteen 
years later, he has established the largest and most 
remunerative law practice in the State of South Da- 
kota, and attained an accepted position as the chief 
organizer of the Republican party of the State. 

Mr. Kittredge is unavoidably a politician. A born 
organizer, with a personality that inspires the ex- 
treme of confidence, even among those differing polit- 
ically, with an intense knowledge of, and natural abil- 
ity to, attract and control men, he takes his place 
as a leader in politics as naturally as he takes a seat 
at dinner. If anything in human affairs is inevitable, 
it is such that he be more than a lawyer; yet it is as 
a Jawyer that those who know him best will ever know 
him. 

That Mr. Kittredge has been an indomitable worker 
goes without saying. No one at forty attains his 
present position, by dint of personal energy and effort 
alone, without expending, and definitely, an amount 
of energy that hopelessly confounds the ordinary man. 
That he is a terrific worker now no one who sees the 
big man with the square jaw and the clear eye will 
doubt for a moment. To be in his presence is to feel 
the desire “ to do.” That in future he will be a force, 
an infusion of sound Western ambition and enterprise, 
into our national council-chamber there is no question. 


Albany to Buffalo furnished the only highway to 

the West from New England, there was a little 
road-house standing near what is now the Great White 
Sulphur Spring of Richfield Spa, and on a_ winter 
morning, when the snow was some fifteen feet deep 
outside, a boy was born in that house who has since 
for wellnigh on to half a century been the very Boswell 
of American hosts, sportsmen, and pioneers; entertain- 
ing in his day, in his once famous resort on the shores 
of Lake Canadarago, the most eminent statesmen and 
litteratcurs of New York and New England. It was 
in the buggy of Colonel William H. Lewis that Roscoe 
Conkling—then a young lawyer of Utica—about thirty 
miles from the lake, outlined many a speech to be made 
in court the next morning, and learned the rudiments 
of wooderaft, in which, being an imaginary dyspeptic, 
he never succeeded. For it remains to-day as true as 
through all the centu- 
ries that gastronomy 
and statesmanship 
walk hand in hand. It 
was from Colonel Lew- 
is’s boat that Horatio 
Seymour caught dace 
off Sunken Island in 
Canadarago, and it was 
while trolling near 
that still famous _fish- 
ing-ground that Mr. 
Conkling captured a 
four-pound pickerel on 
an eight-inch rod, to 
his own consternation, 
but to the everlasting 
diversion of all those 
within sight and sound 
of the great marine 


[* the days when the Great Western Turnpike from 











Colonel W. H. Lewis 


engagement which 
thereupon ensued for 
three-quarters of an hour. It was upon Colonel 


Lewis’s veranda that Governor Van Zandt, of Rhode 
Island, and Fletcher Harper, of New York, used to sit 
at five o’clock and watch the preparation of a feast 
to be served at seven which should include brook 
trout, frogs’ legs, pickerel, black bass, teal duck, mal- 
jards, spring chickens, fresh mushrooms, all taken 
from their native elements by hand, in the time naméd, 
and prepared for the delectation of these two famous 
judges of what was good. The older statesmen of New 
York and New England had passed away, with the 
conditions under which they matured, physically and 
mentally, into men who made the republic. The 
Great Western Turnpike no longer echoes the foot- 
falls of the sheep and oxen which long before the days 
of railroads were driven in droves along that great 
inter-State highway; but Colonel Lewis, who was an 
adept with rod and gun before the first American 
railroad was in operation, has survived two genera- 
tions of contemporaries, and is to-day the peer of any 
of the third generation on the lake, in the forest, or at 
the dining-table. 


Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, and trustee 

of the Western Reserve University, is one of the 
very few American business men who have made a 
scientific study of forestry. At the age of forty-two 
Mr. Pack finds the leisure to continue, as an amateur, 
in his travels in Germany where he took a technical 
course years ago, in the hard-wood forests of North 
Carolina where he has a vernal residence, and in the 
peninsula. of Michigan, whose virgin forests he roamed 
in search of health as a boy of seventeen, an intelli- 
gent interest in the great forest problems of the. United 


CC Giarne LATHROP PACK, president of the 


States, to which our changing climate and our in- 
creasing areas of arid lands are now so forcibly de- 
manding attention. The Packs have been Americans 
for three generations. In the Centennial year the 
youth who has since become one of Cleveland’s fore- 
most business men entered the lower peninsula of 
Michigan instead of 
college. There he 
found virgin forests of 
white pine from which 
hundreds of millions of 
feet of lumber have 
since been cut, some of 
these splendid trees be- 
ing five feet in diam- 
eter at the base, and 
rising in majestic 
beauty to a height of 
125 feet. All — this 
great forest has been 
cut away, and the pen- 
insula of Michigan is a 
waste. Mr. Pack, who 
is a graduate of the 
School of Forestry sup- 
ported by the German 
government in the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen on 
the edge of the Black 
Forest, has original 
ideas for a scheme of 
government mainte- 
nance and_ equitable 
taxation which he _ be- 
lieves will result in the profitable reforestation of many 
millions of acres of waste lands in the South and West. 
The importance of this can hardly be overestimated. 





Charles L. Pack 


lain, of the New York Sun, brings to an end a 

career of remarkable achievement and promise 
of future distinction. Mr. Chamberlain for ten years 
has been ranked as among the most valuable news- 
writers produced by American journalism. He had the 
power to grasp scenes of magnitude, and the ability 
to describe them in plain words; in fact, his most 
conspicuous asset was his horror of exaggeration, 
which, coupled with a calm, judicial mind, made it al- 
most impossible for him to overestimate news events. 
Those who have worked with him at strikes, riots, and 
great disasters recall his unerring judgment. He 
would listen calmly, and by adroit questioning elicit 
all possible information; then he would weigh well 
what he had heard, and send his newspaper all that he 
believed to be actual fact—and not a word more. Dur- 
ing his newspaper service Mr. Chamberlain became 
known to practically all the prominent men in Amer- 
ican public life. and he was probably better known 
among active newspaper workers throughout the world 
than any other living reporter in this country. From 
Oshkosh to London, newspaper men have known and 
respected and admired the work of * Jersey ” Chamber- 
lain, as he was affectionately called, even if they did 
not know him personally. 


Tis death in Carlsbad of Mr. Wilbur J. Chamber- 





George F. Shrady, and brother of Mrs. Edwin 

Gould, won the competition for the Washington 
Equestrian Statue—to be presented by Register Howe 
to the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Shrady 
submitted two models, 
the successful sketch 
representing “ Wash- 
ington at Valley 
Forge,” astride a horse 
and wrapped in a great 
military cloak. The 
good points in each 
model will be combined 
in the statue to be 
erected. The other 
sculptors who  com- 
peted were George Gray 
Bernard, Charles Henry 
Nichaus, W. Clarke 
Noble, and Franklin 
Simmons. 

The statue, for which 
Mr. Shrady will receive 
$50,000, will probably be 
erected at the fountain 
at Bedford and Division 
avenues in the Williamsburg district, although it is 
said that another site may be selected. Mr. Shrady 
is twenty-seven years old, and graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1894, His work for the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition has attracted much attention. The 
moose and buffalo statues which embellish the various 
canal bridges were designed by the author of the new 
Brooklyn statue. 


Hy cee MERWIN SHRADY, sculptor, son of Dr. 
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A LOIE FULLER is known chiefly in this country 
ss for her peculiar talents as a spectacular dancer. 
On the other side of the Atlantic she is beginning 
to achieve some reputation as a theatrical manager. 
During the Paris Exposition she built a theatre—at a 
very large expense. Now La Loie is backing a company 
of Japanese actors and actresses in London. The ven- 
ture has met with considerable success, and the organi- 
zation will appear in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other 
large cities of Great Britain. 
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Unclaimed English Gold 


HE official returns to Parliament 

i show that in the English Chancery 

there is about £56,000,000, or say 
$280,000,000, of which all but about $6,- 
000,000 is kept subject to the orders 
of the court in cases now before it. This 
sum of $6,000,000, known officially as 
“ Dormant funds in Chancery,” is the only 
amount in Chancery for which owners 
are not absolutely visible; and for a large 
part of these dormant funds owners are 
pretty certainly known. 

This statement ought to have some ef- 
fect on the well-established business of 
finding “ heirs” for vast estates. Dozens 
of astute persons, disinclined for ordinary 
labor, have made comfortable livings out 
of credulous people who have contributed 
to funds to secure these estates, to which 
they believed themselves entitled as heirs. 
These claim agents have not restricted 
their operations to any one country—Can- 
ada, the United States, the Continent of 
Europe, the British colonies, have pro- 
vided a living for them. Great Britain 
and Ireland have done so, too, though it 
is “American estates” that have been 
used as bait in England to some extent. 
It is almost needless to say that no estate 
in either England or America was ever 
“recovered ” for the “ heirs ” who had con- 
tributed money. 

As a fact, however, there is a very large 
amount of money in England for which no 
owners are known; how large no person 
can say. No part of it is to be had for 
the asking; no list is published that will 
in any way lead persons to the end that 
they would like to reach. This money 
may be divided into three classes. The 
first class is made up of unclaimed divi- 
dends on what the English call “ govern- 
ment stock,” more or less equivalent to 
our government bonds. These dividends 
are held by the Bank of England for ten 
years. At the end of that time they are 
turned over to the National Debt Com- 
missioners, who keep them until a claim- 
ant appears. When one does_ present 
himself he must prove his claim; then 
other claimants are advertised for. If no 
one else can prove a better claim the first- 
comer gets the money. 

The other classes of this 
money are naval prize-money and un- 
claimed -dividends frem bankrupts. In 
both of these classes the procedure in the 
matter of claimants is the same as in the 
first class. A person cannot go to the 
window and ask, “Is there anything for 
Mr. Blank to-day?” He must know what 
he is looking for and be prepared to fight 
for it. He must say in effect: “I am 
John Blank. I have a claim against such 
a fund in your possession for so much and 
my proofs are here.” The difference be- 
tween the idea of the operation inculcated 
by the “estate agents” and the actual 
procedure is evident. 

There are unclaimed estates in England, 
however, and some of them are large—in 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
These estates revert to the Crown, and are 
to be recovered from the Crown only by 
litigation, which is expensive. In 1879 
five Italians named Freccia recovered one 
such estate, valued before the litigation 
began at upward of $1,000,000; but they 
fought for eight years before the Crown 
surrendered its title. What the estate was 
worth at the end is not recorded. 
Unclaimed bank deposits make up pos- 
sibly another large amount of unowned 
money in England. Occasionally adver- 
tisements appear referring to such de- 
posits, and then it may be possible to ob- 
tain them on proof of ownership, with 


unclaimed 





comparative ease. In winding up a Dub- 
lin bank some years ago these items were 
advertised: “ Box, containing diamonds 
and articles of jewelry, lodged by D. 
Andrew Blake and George Jennings on 
Dec. 22d, 1795. Box, containing thirty- 
nine articles of plate, some of them bear- 
ing a coronet.” Presumably the heirs of 
Dr. Blake and Mr. Jennings obtained the 
first box, but what became of the second? 
There was nothing in the advertisement to 
attract an “estate agent.” In 1895 the 
representatives of shareholders in the 
West Jersey Society were advertised for in 
England to receive dividends of that so- 
ciety uncalled for since 1692; and ten 
years earlier the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance Company paid £3500 to the repre- 
sentatives of the holder of one share, par 
value £100, on which the dividends had 
not been collected since 1722. But these 
are exceptional cases. 

It is evident from these facts that 
though ‘there is plenty of money in Eng- 
land for which there are no visible owners, 
the amount actually ownerless is small, 
and that the recovery of any part of it, 
though not impossible, is difficult. It 
may be noted that the ‘“ Robert Edwards 
estate,” the “ Tonnele estate,’ and many 
other famous mythical properties “ situ- 
ated in America” have substitutes when 
foreigners are to be attracted, and that 
estates in Holland and Belgium, and at 
least one estate in Java or Sumatra, take 
the places of the possessions so well known 
over here. No castles in Spain, however, 
have yet been put on the “ unclaimed es- 
tates ” market. 
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The English Cup 
Challenger 


(See Page 841) 





fanned into flame the smouldering 

interest in the approaching inter- 
national yacht match, and thousands of 
persons without permits to see the visitor 
were turned away from the Erie Basin, 
where she was promptly taken after reach- 
ing port. 

The Shamrock is a beautiful yacht—by 
far the most beautiful that has ever come 
in quest of the Cup. The Thistle was a 
sightly boat for her day, but the Sham- 
rock is to her as an American Beauty to 
a wild rose. Her lines above water are 
the embodiment of symmetry, and the only 
thing that mars her appearance is a 
chopped-off nose. If the line of beauty 
had not been brought there to an angular 
end, she would have been faultless. 

Her greatest beam is about midships, 
perhaps a trifle forward, say twenty feet 
aft of the mast, near the forward end of 
the main hatch, but she is so deftly round- 
ed that the exact place is difficult to de- 
termine without measurement. From 
that place, wherever it be, she tapers ex- 
quisitely both fore and aft, and neither 
horizontally nor vertically is there a 
harsh line except at the nose. Her bilge 
is firm without being hard, there is no 
tumbling of the topsides, and convex lines, 
first introduced by American designers, 
are everywhere prevalent. There is very 
little deck shear, but both bow and stern 
sweep upward from the water-line in 
graceful curves. The long lean forefoot 
is particularly noticeable. 

The underbody is a comparatively shal- 


Ts arrival of the challenger has 
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low though finely rounded hull, and the 
regulation fin-keel. The fin is placed well 
aft, the toe being very nearly if not ex- 
actly under the point of greatest beam, 
while the step of the mast is just above 
the juncture of the fin and the keelson. 

From what has been said above it fol- 
lows that the entrance and departure are 
both easy. The Shamrock will make very 
little fuss forward, and have little, if any, 
drag astern. As a consequence she ought 
to reach and run well, but her weakness 
will be in going to windward. Her fin is 
too far aft, and her forefoot too lean to 
warrant the expectation that she will 
hold on well in beating. In this respect 
she has somewhat the same fault that the 
Independence developed before the “ baby- 
fin” was added. 

Appearances indicate that she will 
spread fully 14,000 square feet of canvas, 
if not more, and will consequently have to 
allow time to either boat selected to de- 
fend the Cup. 


Life at West Point 


EST-POINTERS who are still in 
W the army are calculated to be 

considerably wrought up over 
some conclusions at which an army sur- 
geon has arrived after considerable study 
of assumed phenomena that graduates of 
the Military Academy do not amount to 
much. ‘The surgeon is Major Charles E. 
Woodruff, of the medical department of 
the army, on duty at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
He says that it ought to be reasonable 
to expect that a large proportion of West- 
Pointers would become famous, or that 
at least some of them would become noted 
or successful in life. ‘“ The fact is the 
very reverse occurs,” he says, “for it 
seems as though the best way to extin- 
guish a man is to send him to West 
Point.” In the course of a paper which 
he has written on the subject he makes 
some interesting and original observations, 
among others that absolute discipline kills 
aggressive initiative; that scholarship is 
too often mistaken for ability; that the 
most successful military leaders have 
been noted for their ignorance of general 
topics and hatred of books, and that these 
same great military leaders are, as a rule, 
undisciplined and insubordinate in the 
lower grades. One might gather that the 
medical officer would have a military or- 
ganization run with the liberality of a band 
of anarchists; but his object in present- 
ing these facts is to show that the young 
man who graduates from West Point is 
a nervous wreck, and that he goes to his 
duties as a commissioned second lieuten- 
ant in a state of collapse, worn out by 
hard work, ceaseless drills, and pestered 
by the exactions of his military instruct- 
ors, too often stunted into a uniformed 
mimic bearing a military title. 








Art Students’ League 


HE Art Students’ League of New 

i York will reopen its classes for the 

winter term of 1901-1902 in its 
studios and class-rooms in the American 
Fine Arts Building. 215 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, on Monday, September 30. 

Irving R. Wiles and Charles C. Curran 
have been added to the corps of instruct- 
ors for the coming year, while Messrs. 
Cox, Mowbray, Dielman, Twachtman, Bur- 
roughs, Harper, Barnard, Dow, Clinedinst, 
and Hornbostel will retain the same classes 
as last season. 

The special Saturday classes have been 
formed to meet the requirements of teach- 
ers and scholars wishing to study draw- 
ing and painting who are unable to attend 
during the other days of the week. Crit- 
icism is given in these classes every Sat- 
urday during the summer and winter 
term. 

In addition to the monthly lectures by 
leading men, the league will have occa- 
sional exhibitions of the paintings of 
prominent artists, and examples of the 
work done by students during the month. 
To these exhibitions all interested are in- 
vited. Among the artists who gave in- 
formal talks to the members and students 
last season were John W. Alexander, 
George Grey Barnard, George De Forest 
Brush, Anders L. Zorn, Alexander Har- 
rison, and Arthur W. Dow. 

Nearly one hundred students have been 
enrolled in the life, illustration painting, 
and antique and composition classes dur- 
ing the present summer, many of them be- 
ing art-teachers from States as distant as 
Louisiana, Washington, and Maine. 

The opportunity of working from life 
and costume models daily throughout the 
midsummer holidays has been appreciated 
by many teachers and students who would 
be debarred from attendance during the 
winter term. The illustration classes, 
where pupils have practical technical in- 
struction in oil, water-color, pastel, pen- 
and-ink, etching, gouache, pencil, and 
crayon, have been especially well attended 
this summer. 
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financial 
DEAL IN 


Redmond, | sich Grad 
Kerr &Co.} investment 


BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Securi 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 








Issue Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world 





PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS : 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec 
tions made. International 


of 
® 

Cc red it. Cheques. Certificates of 

Jeposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 


Letters 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 


BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 

South for safety and 

Investment for satisfactory in- 
Securities [terest returns. 





Wilmington, N. C. 


Invite correspondence. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. ndon, E. C, 











If it isn’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Kodak 


KODAK 


quality and Kodak 
film quality have 
made the Kodak 
way the sure way 
in picture taking. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





If it isn’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Kodak 














A NEW BOOK FOR GOLFERS 


Practical Golf 


By 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Amateur Champion of the United States 





Illustrated from Instantaneous Photos 


of Mr. Travis on the Links. 


$2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 


Dr. Hayes’ Book 


‘¢ Hygienic Hints for Asthma ” 











will tell you how to care for your- 
self and point out the way to be 
cured to stay cured. 
SENT FREE. 
Ask also for CurRENT Comments, No. 33 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


See article in THE WORLD'S WORK Magazine for August. 
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THE INTENT CORDIAL 


The Spokesman: “Ah, Sir Thomas, — de-lighted to see you, — and we hope 


you will win the cup — not.” 
The Others: ‘**So say we all, — yes.” 
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Invest 
Your 


| Money 
N In Life Insurance, as . 
| 


it gives at once an in- > 
vestment many times larger 
than the amount you payin. These- 
curity is absolute and the dividends are 
exceedingly liberal. 


Fill out the following form and send it to us: 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, 


particulars and rates of policies for $..........++++++ 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark. N. J. ee 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 











Harper’s Weekly 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


 That’s All! 


_ THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore Md. 











Pabst beer 











~ RAMONA— 
) Chocolate 


1 


of a delicate dessert. 


National Biscuis Company. 


UT SUGAREWAEERS — 








No. 3 OF “PORTRAIT COL- 
LECTION OF SHORT STORIES” 


Ohe 
Nineteenth 


Hole 


By vAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Author of “The Golficide and Other Tales.” 











A book of amusing tales of the golf 
links and the automobile. Mr. Sutphen 
tells his stories well, and they are 
always worth the telling. 


Tint. “~ “% % $1.15 Net 


Portrait in 








HARPER @ BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





FSTERBROOKS 





; if EARL & WILSON'S —- aa 
|" COLLARS CUFFS®SHIRTS I —— ngs 


( { ’ a copy 
( BEST IN THE WORLD. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








Works, Camden,N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jonn st., New York. 










STEEL PENS 


—— * PS ESTERBROOKACE 
American Made Pens and the 
Best Pens in the World, 





150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 








Best Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central. 





